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t HILE of other countries it can be 
said that the people have made the 

nation or the civilization, of Holland it 
can be said that the people have made 
the country itself, land and all. The 
original materials for the construction of 
Holland consisted almost entirely of sand 
that had been thrown up by the ocean, 
and of mud that had been carried down 
by the Rhine and Meuse, which there 
find their way tothe sea. This sand and 
mud the Dutch have industriously col- 
lected, and, in many cases, fished up 
from great depths, or else transported 
from great distances, and put within bar- 
riers, and, by various other processes, se- 
cured. Having carried on this business 
for hundreds of years, they have at last 
built for themselves a respectable coun- 
try, and arestill continuing the process, in 
hope of accomplishing something more. 
Such being the origin of Holland, and 
such the energy of the people which have 
produced it, the country and the people, 
in their aquatic industry, furnish many 
features of interest which make them, 
perhaps, the most remarkable in Europe. 
The land, being of such human con- 
struction, is required to be surrounded 
by dikes, or great embankments, to keep 
out the water. These dikes extend along 
the whole ocean side, and largely also 
along the rivers and internal lakes and 
seas. They are generally thirty or forty 


feet high, and one hundred feet thick, 
Vor. XXXV.—7* 





and sometimes may be seen in several 
rows, one behind another, like the suc- 
cessive ramparts of a fortified town, and 
sometimes rising, one above another, like 
the graduated terraces of a French gar- 
den. They are constructed with great 
difficulty and cost, owing to the sandi- 
ness or marshiness of the soil, which 
often makes it impossible to get a firm 
foundation for them. The Dutch gener- 
ally sink down great piles, or trunks of 
trees, for their base, or else lay immense 
beds of granite or mason-work beneath 
the waves; after which the superstructure 
is built up, often of the same materials, 
but more commonly of stakes, brush, 
straw, clay, and mud, which are filled in 
together, to make it water-proof, and 
heaped up to make it high enough and 
strong enough to resist the violence and 
pressure of the ocean, These great walls, 
which run around and interlace, as a net- 
work, all Holland, are still being daily 
built upon or restored, as they have been 
in all ages, necessarily engaging a great 
part of the industry of the people. 

The land of Holland lies, for the most 
part, lower than the ocean. As you 
stand upon the dikes, the country has 
the appearance of a great bed, or basin, 
that has been scooped out. It looks like 
one great hollow, whence, indeed, the 
name of Holland, or Hollow Land. The 
great ocean rolls off and apparently 
rolls up on the one hand, and the land 
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descends on the other; so that you can 
not help thinking that the land ought to 
be where the ocean is, and the ocean 
ought to cover the land. On approach- 
ing the water, you go up, instead of 
down; so that to “go up to sea” isa 
common expression among the Dutch. 
As you stand on the land, behind the 
dikes, you hear the ocean roaring above 
you, and you keenly appreciate the fact, 
that were those artificial barriers but for 
a moment removed, the ocean would 
rush in and overwflow the whole coun- 
try, filling what seems to be its natural 
bed. In the interior of Holland, like- 
wise, the land is in many places lower 
than the bottoms of the rivers which 
flow through it, so that the Rhine and 
the Meuse are actually carried on ele- 
vated aqueducts through the country. 
Every thing, in short, shows nature there 
reversed. The ocean is higher than the 
land; the rivers, higher than their natu- 
ral banks; ‘‘the keels of the ships float 
above the chimneys of the houses; and 
the frog, croaking from among the bull- 
rushes, looks down upon the swallow on 
the house-top.” 

Not unfrequently the dikes break, or 
the tides of the ocean rise above them; 
as when the waters of the North Sea, 
driven by a severe north-west wind, rush 
southward into the British Channel, and, 
as the Straits of Dover are not wide 
enough to let them pass, are rolled back 
upon the coast of Holland, rising in ex- 
traordinary tides and bearing heavily 
against the dikes. This is a time of ap- 
prehension and danger to the Dutch. 
Their sentinels, who are kept always on 
guard against their great enemy, the 
ocean, give the signal, when the bells 
throughout Holland are-rung, and the 
people hurry to the defense and rescue 
of their land. They spring to the dikes, 
and proceed to strengthen them and 
build them higher; and, for a while, as 
the tide rises, it is a race between the 
ocean and the Dutch. Time and again 
have the Dutch triumphed, and as often 
saved their country. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the ocean has been too powerful or 








too quick* for them; when, breaking 
through or rising over the dikes, it has 
overflowed the greater part of Holland, 
There have been some thirty-two of 
these floods in history, any one of which 
would rival that of Noah or of Deucalion, 
At these times the Dutch spring to their 
boats and rafts, or rush to the high 
places on their eastern borders, where 
nature has built them an occasional Ar- 
arat; and from there they see their 
country, cities, and homes, sink out of 
sight. In one of these overflowings, fifteen 
hundred and sixty dwellings were sub- 
merged; in another, in 1287, the Zuyder 
Zee was formed, when eighty thousand 
people perished in its bed. In the flood 
of 1570, one hundred thousand people 
were destroyed, and a countless number 
of towns and villages. This, in fact, has 
been the history of Holland,—flood after 
flood, and destruction after destruction, 
until periodical desolation has become 
the custom of the country. 

And yet, these little drawbacks have 
never discouraged the Dutch. They 
have always gone to work and patiently 
scooped out the ocean, and gone on with 
their business as before; for they who 
had been able to collect this land from 
the ocean, in the first place, have known 
how to drive back the ocean as often as 
he has come on shore to claim his own, 

The following verses, by Andrew Mar- 
vel, are highly expressive of the amphib- 
ious industry of the Dutch, and of the 
misfortunes with which their country has 
to contend: 


“ Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the offscouring of the British sand, 

And so much earth as was contributed 

By English pilots when they heaved the lead; 
Or what, by th’ ocean’s slow alluvion fell 

Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle-shell ; 
This indigested vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 


Glad, then, as miners, who have found the ore, 
They, with mad labor, fished the land to shore ; 
And dived as desperately for each piece 

Of earth as if’t had been of ambergris ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away, 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 
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How did they rivet with gigantic piles, 

‘Through the center their new-catched miles! 

And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their watery Babel far more high 

To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 


Vet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come 
To show them what ’s their sare liberum, 
A daily deluge over them does boil; 
The earth and water play at level coil. 
The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat not as a meat, but as a guest; 
And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for Cabillau; 
Or, as they over the new level ranged, 
For pickled herring pickled herring changed. 
Nature it seemed, ashamed of her mistake, 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake.” 
The country is exposed also to danger 
from internal inundations, arising from 
the stopping up of the rivers by the ice in 
the Spring thaws. For, as all the ice of 
the Rhine and Meuse must necessarily 
pass the Dutch streams, if it happens 
that these streams are still frozen when 
the ice of the Upper or Southern Rhine 
gets loose (which is a thing oftentimes 
very liable to occur, since the Rhine 
comes from a warmer to a colder clime), 
the ice, getting stopped in its northward 
flow, forms itself into a solid dam, heap- 
ing up in icebergs above its surface, so as 
to arrest the passage of the water, which, 
as it rises, must necessarily overflow the 
dikes behind it. ‘‘In 1799, when the 
very existence of a large part of Holland 
was threatened by an inundation from 
this source, more formidable perhaps 
than any on record, the Rhine rose at 
Nymegen seven feet in one hour; and 
when the accumulated waters at last 
broke the ice dam, they hurried down 
icebergs so tall as to conceal the houses 
of Nymegen from the view of those on 
the opposite bank. At the moment of 
the ice-burst, the river was filled with ice 
to the bottom, which, as it scraped along, 
carried off the gravel with it. So exten- 
sive and numerous were the dike rup- 
tures, that a large part of Holland, on 
both banks of the Rhine and Waal, was 
laid under water; the icebergs crossed 
the folders, or meadow-lands, sweeping 
away houses built upon the dikes, and 





the loss of life, of men and cattle, was in- 
calulable.”’ 

The Dutch, however, have at length 
arrived at such perfection in the construc- 
tion of the dikes, and in otherwise man- 
aging the ocean.and the rivers, that, by 
continued diligence, they can avoid future 
disasters. The last great flood was in 
1855. The arms of one of the Dutch 
provinces is a lion swimming, with the 
motto, Luctor et emergo,—‘! strive, and 
I keep above water,’’—which aptly ex- 
presses the precarious situation and in- 
dustry of the whole Dutch people. 

Much of the land of Holland consists 
of seas, lakes, and marshes, which the 
Dutch have dried up. These industrious 
people, not content with fishing the dirt 
out of the water, have expelled the water 
itself, and settled in its place. Some of 
these seas and lakes had formerly been 
very dangerous. In humble imitation of 
the ocean, they used to overflow the 
Dutchmen’s land, drowning men and 
villages by the thousands, so that they 
had to be surrounded by dikes, scarcely 
less formidable than those of the ocean, 
and constantly to be watched. The man- 
ner of drying up these seas is as follows: 
The Dutch surround them with canals, 
and then build wind-mills on their banks, 
with which the water is pumped out into 
the canals. They next convey the water, 
through these canals, to the dikes on the 
border, where it is pumped out, by other 
windmills, into the ocean; or where, 
when the ocean is at low tide, they open 
the flood-gates and spill it out en masse. 
They next sow the bed of the former sea or 
lake with grass-seed, and for a few years 
the new-acquired land supports great 
herds of cattle; after which, potatoes may 
be raised, and soon all other crops. The 
Dutch are now talking of drying up the 
Zuyder Zee, as they have already dried 
up the Lake of Haarlem. 

Another source from which the Dutch 
recruit their land, is the sand-banks and 
shoals of the ocean. They go out into 
the ocean and hunt for shallow places; 
and when they find such, they drive back 
the water off them, and fill up the land 
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until they get it about on a level with the 
the surface of the water. They then 
build dikes around it, and secure it as 
they before did their own shores. After 
they have, like the industrious coral, thus 
constructed an island in the ocean, the 
next question is, how to connect it with 
the continent. They ‘generally proceed 
at once to fill up the channel separating 
it from the main-land, driving back the 
water in all directions, and gradually get- 
ting somethirig like serra firma. In this 
way they have almost disposed of all those 
shoals and shallows which used to be so 
dangerous to navigation along the coast 
of Holland. 

Another way by which they increase 
their land is to catch the sand which, on 
a windy day, is blown in great clouds 
along this coast. I saw this operation at 
Scheveningen, about two miles from the 
Hague. It was on a warm and windy 
day, and the sand was drifting about in 
all directions, like snow in Winter, filling 
the air so thickly that one could not see 
ten feet before him, and heaping up in 
great banks or dunes at different places. 
Formerly, this sand used to extend for 
many miles inward, being blown over 
the whole country, and settling some- 
times several feet deep on the soil, de- 
stroying the crops, and rendering the 
land unfit for cultivation. It was the 
source of a great evil, which only the 
Dutch knew how to overcome. These 
industrious people, however, not to be 
outwitted by any thing, have set about 
to turn this to their advantage. I, ac- 
cordingly, saw them, on this day, run- 
ning around through the drifts with hand- 
fuls of hay or grass, which they stuck 
in the new-formed heaps, thereby pre- 
venting them from blowing away and 
extending inward, and also, at the same 
time, compelling the sand to heap up 
thereafter on the ocean side. Great 
banks are, accordingly, now heaped up 
daily close to the ocean; so that the land 
is gradually extending out, and filling 
what used to be the bed of the ocean. 
Moreover, these bits of hay and grass 
will soon rot, and thereby contribute to 





fertilize the new-caught land, which is at 
once sown with certain kinds of grass 
which will grow upon sand, and planted 
with trees, whose roots, sinking and in- 
terlacing in the fickle soil, serve to hold 
it together. It only requires a few years 
until this is fit for all manner of crops, 
The Dutch, I may add, make further use 
of the new-blown sand by catching it in 
their dikes, by which means the dikes 
are more easily constructed than if all 
the dirt had to be raised by human hand, 
The lines of the dikes, accordingly, are 
gradually extending ocean-ward; so that 
no sooner does one become untrustwor- 
thy than it can be dispensed with, owing 
to a new one being formed on the ad- 
vanced ground. Thus the land and the 
ramparts of Holland are being gradually 
pushed out into the ocean in the direction 
of England; and the Dutch facetiously 
boast that they will yet join their land 
with that of Great Britain. Thus the 
Dutch have made and defended their 
land, and are still making and defending 
it, being in a continual contest with the 
water. 

But their land is still half water, after 
they have made and rescued it from 
the water. As you look over it, from 
one of the great church steeples of Hol- 
land, you hardly know whether to call it 
a sea full of islands, or a land full of seas 
and streams. The whole is interlaced 
with canals, and spotted with lakes and 
ponds, which invariably make up the 
Dutch landscape. This water, however, 
is all under control, and is not any more 
than the Dutchmen need, so fond are 
they of water. The interminable lines 
of canals serve for communication be- 
tween the towns and villages, all of which 
are connected by as many canals as ours 
are by railroads and turnpikes. The 
canal-boat is the most common mode of 
conveyance, whether for goods or pas- 
sengers. They may be seen floating 
over the country in all directions, the 
land being fairly alive with them. The 
canals serve, also, for fortifications, be- 
ing made to flow around almost every 
town and village. They serve, too, for 
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fences, dividing one man’s land from 
another's, and one field from another, 
flowing in ditches in every conceivable 
direction. In this they do great service, 
as in much of the land large herds of 
cattle and sheep are constantly kept, 
and need to be separated. But their 
chief use is for washing; for, as the 
Dutch are much given to cleaning, as 
I shall presently describe, it is very de- 
sirable that every family have a canal 
flowing by the door. These canals sup- 
ply, also, a large number of parks and 
gardens, both public and private, with 
lakes, and fill a great number of skating- 
rinks and fish-ponds. For, as if they 
had not enough water in general, every 
Dutchman must have a puddle of his 
own. The whole Rhine is divided off 
into canals, portioned out into little 
streams, running in all directions; so 
that, in flowing through Holland, it is no 
longer a great river, but is lost in the 
Dutch ditches, ponds, puddles, and 
streams, that are made to wash cow- 
stables or scrub streets. Not a particle 
of it finds its way to the sea except in 
the shape of a canal or ditch, which at 
one point or another is let out by a 
flood-gate, when the tide is low, or else 
pumped out by windmills over the dikes. 
Such a treatment does this noble river 
receive on getting into the Dutchman's 
country. The canals of Holland may be 
seen to special advantage in a Dutch 
town, where they run through almost 
every street. More business is carried 
on in a Dutch town in boats than in 
wagons. Sometimes there is nothing but 
the canal, which forms the entire street, 
the houses on both sides rising directly 
up out of the water; although more 
generally there are fine quays on each 
side, planted with trees, the canals flow- 
ing through the middle of the street, and 
taking up about half of the space. The 
Dutch towns have, accordingly, all some- 
what the appearance of Venice. Am- 
sterdam is divided by its numerous canals 
into ninety-five islands, which are con- 
nected by no less than three hundred 
bridges. The water in the Dutch canals, 





whether in town or country, is almost 
motionless, the movement of the current 
being barely perceptible. This gives rise 
to much stagnation and foul air; so that 
the Dutch stinks are as great as their 
floods. This can not but be very un- 
healthy, although it seems to agree with 
the Dutch, and not to be particularly 
offensive to them, they being of a frog- 
gish disposition and inured to swamps. 
They keep themselves very busy, how- 
ever, in clearing out these canals, and 
one can not look far along any of them 
but he will see somebody in a boat, fish- 
ing up the mud from the bottom. At 
some places they have machines by 
which the water is artificially set in mo- 
tion and made to flow; so that, after the 
Dutch do make streams, they must push 
the water through them. One of the 
machines for this purpose is constructed 
under the Exchange of Amsterdam. 
Owing to the sandiness of the soil, and 
of the much water in the land of Hol- 
land, the houses can not be built upon 
the ground. To get a solid foundation, 
the Dutch drive down piles, or the trunks 
of trees, into the ground, on which they 
place the houses. These are driven 
down by steam, like those which are 
sunk in the Mississippi River, or in 
Western sloughs, to build railroad bridges 
upon. The State-house of Amsterdam 
alone stands on thirteen thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five of these piles. 
The Dutch have sunk almost the entire 
forests of Norway under their houses, 
and a great part of their enormous in- 
dustrial fleet is now engaged in carrying 
wood and stone for their under-ground 
foundations. Of course, in going through 
the streets of a Dutch town, one does not 
notice the piles, as they are sunk out 
of sight,—the houses appearing as if rest- 
ing on the ground, like other houses. 
When, however, a house is being re- 
moved, or an excavation takes place, 
one can see the under-ground forest 
showing itself; the appearance of the 
soil beneath Amsterdam or Rotterdam 
being like that of an endless scaffolding 
or frame-work of timbers. This fact has 
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given rise to the witticism of Erasmus,— 
‘‘I have seen a city whose inhabitants, 
like crows, live on the tops of trees.” 
The Dutch, who have known how to 
master the sand and the water, have 
also taken possession of the wind. ‘Not 
a breath is allowed to pass without pay- 
ing toll by turning a windmill as it were.” 
This is, accordingly, a land of wind- 
mills, no less than of floods and dikes and 
canals and piles. Windmills are never 
out of sight, and sometimes hundreds 
of them may be seen at once. They 
are used in Holland for every purpose 
for which steam is ordinarily used, and 
not, as in other European countries, 
merely for grinding. They saw the 
Dutchman's timber, crush his rape-seed 
for oil, grind snuff, beat hemp, etc.; al- 
though their principal use is for raising 
water. In this the Dutch have most in- 
geniously set the wind to- counteracting 
the water, yoking one element against 
another, and mastering nature by nature 
herself. As you walk along the dikes, 
you may often see the windmills in rows, 
one row behind another, as regular as 
the planted avenues of trees; and also 
one row above another, rising in ter- 


.races, sometimes of four and five suc- 


cessive rows, up the dikes, by which the 
water is successively raised to different 
heights. Some of these windmills are 
constructed on a gigantic scale, and 
often finely ornamented, rising at times 
as high as a church steeple, and extend- 
ing their broad arms to the length of 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty 
feet. It is not uncommon for a family 
or two to live in one of them. The 
great painter Rembrandt was born in a 
Dutch windmill. 

One of the greatest peculiarities of the 
Dutch is their cleanliness, or, rather, their 
love for cleaning. This has become even 
a passion with them, and is carried to 
the same extreme as religious observ- 
ances are in some countries,—as fasting 
in Italy, or keeping the Sabbath in Scot- 
land and New England. It is due, I 
think, partially, to their great industry, 
and particularly to their special love for 





working in water. A Dutchman is al- 
ways washing or scrubbing something, 
They keep their houses so clean that 
you will look in vain for a particle of 
dust or spot of any kind. The doors, 
sills, and other wood-work are kept 
freshly painted, and the walls are as 
white as new-fallen snow. On entering 
a Dutch house, you see the cleanliness 
before you see any thing else. In nearly 
every house there is one room, a sanctum 
sanctorum of cleanliness, which nobody 
is allowed to enter except the woman 
of the house, who goes in once a week 
to clean it; at which time she gives every 
article of furniture a thorough overhaul- 
ing, scrubs the floor, washes the windows, 
polishes the door-knobs, dusts the cur- 
tains, and then religiously shuts it up 
till the next cleaning-day. Every Satur- 
day morning, the Dutch women wash 
their houses on the outside, scrubbing 
them from pavement to chimney. Any 
point that is too high for broom or 
ladder they reach by a forcing-pump. 
Out of nearly every window may be seen 
a woman, stretching herself half-way out, 
perhaps, with brush and cloth, reaching 
after some fancied dirt spot, or dashing 
a pail of water at it. It is understood at 
this time that the town is given up to 
cleaning, and the passers-by on the pave- 
ment below have no right to complain 
if they get a shower of water and suds 
over their heads. The spiders have been 
driven entirely out of Holland, or left in 
disgust; and I do not think I ever sawa 
fly anywhere in the country. No swal- 
lows are allowed to dirty up their houses 
or stables, and, strange to say, one sees 
no birds about whatever, except the om- 
nipresent storks, which are allowed, by 
special favor, to build their nests in the 
chimney-tops, owing to a particular ven- 
eration which the Dutch have for this 
bird, likely because it is a water-fowl, or, 
rather, a water and land fowl; or, like 
the Dutch themselves, an amphibious 
swamp animal. As you go through a 
Dutch town, the most common sight is 
the women washing in the canals. On 
both sides, from one end of the street to 
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the other, they may be seen, at all times 
of the day, washing every thing, from a 
baby’s stocking to a table-cloth; and 
when they have nothing else to wash, 
they wash out their brooms and brushes 
and tubs and themselves. Sometimes 
the whole canal has the appearanée of 
flowing with soap-suds. The Dutch have 
learned the art of washing, and every 
thing connected with it, so well, that 
other countries often send their linens 
there to be washed and bleached, espe- 
cially the large manufactories. The 
meadows outside of a Dutch town are 
fairly white with washed articles stretched 
over them. 

The Dutch town of Broeck, about four 
miles from Amsterdam, is the cleanest in 
the world. Ithas not until lately allowed 
ahorse or wagon toenter it. Nostranger 
is admitted into any of the houses, but 
must put up in the cheese-factories or 
cow-stables, which, however, are kept as 
clean as the dwelling-houses. In fact, 
the cow-stable is a common reception- 
room in Holland. It often occupies part 
of the same building as the family ; and, 
before entering it, a servant will meet 
you at the door with a wet cloth, on which 
you are required to wipe your feet before 
proceeding farther. The members of 
the family never enter their house with 
their shoes, but take them off at the door, 
and put on slippers, or else enter in their 
stockings. There is a place somewhere 
in Holland where it is said the people 
dare not even enter the town with their 
shoes on, but must take them off at the 
gate. It is common, about Broeck and 
other places of North Holland, to paint 
the trunks and lower branches of the 
trees, to prevent them from catching the 
dust. They do not even allow the cows’ 
tails to hang down, but, for the sake of 
cleanliness, train them to grow up. If you 
enter a Dutch cow-stable, you will com- 
monly see the tails of all the cows tied 
toa ring in the roof. The sheep's tails 
they commonly cut off, and sometimes 
they even shave the stumps. 

I might add, that, with all the Dutch 
washing and cleaning, the country is, 





nevertheless, the dirtiest in the world. 
It is perhaps this natural dirtiness that 
has disposed them to so much cleaning, 
just as they meet every difficulty of na- 
ture, by trying to overcome it. The 
canals are half mud, the water rarely 
extending more than half-way to the 
bottom ; and even at the surface, it is so 
thickly mixed with mud that it can hardly 
flow. If the streets of a Dutch town were 
left two days without cleaning, the mud 
would cover your ankles. In walking 
anywhere in the country, you get your 
shoes full of sand, and your eyes full of 
dust. Hence it is necessary that a war- 
fare against dirt should be prosecuted 
as briskly as against water; and so they 
clean with the same earnestness that they 
build dikes or drain swamps. 

Another peculiarity of the Dutch is 
their fondness for shipping, owing of 
course to their great love of water. Just 
as, at home, they can not be said to live 
on land, but to be permanently on board 
the ocean; so, as if they had not enough 
water at home, they go out in the distant 
seas, living in ships, like rats, and preying 
on the goods ofall nations, Far more than 
any other people are they given up to 
commerce. For a long time they were 
the only nation who had any connection 
with Japan, and other Eastern countries, 
since which, however, they have been 
instrumental in opening up to the rest 
of the world. Their ships now sail from 
every port, whether civilized or savage, 
and bring to Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
every conceivable article of food or cu- 
riosity which the tropics or the Indies 
produce. As you walk along the streets 
of their cities, and see the curious wares 
spread before the shops, you hardly know 
whether you are in China, or on the 
banks of the Zuyder Zee. They have, 
moreover, besides their foreign commerce, 
their colonies in all parts of the-earth,— 
Madagascar, Java, Guinea, etc.,—and 
they keep up as close a connection with 
these as with their own provinces at 
home. They delight especially in the 
islands of the ocean, which they have 
taken possession of in every zone. There 
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they can expatiate in their true element, 
sailing about from island to island, and 
from sea to sea, as at home they sail 
about from town to town, and from pud- 
dle to puddle, in their canal-boats. The 
Dutch, as is well known, have colonized 
more countries than any other people, 
including not only those which they at 
present possess as colonies, but the best 
part of every other nation’s possessions; 
as, Australia, or ‘‘ New Zealand;” and 
New York, or ‘“‘ New Holland.” 

The Dutch, who are the bravest of all 
people, and, as is generally the case with 
brave people, are the least disposed to 
fight, are decidedly aquatic in their 
methods of warfare. They will do any 
thing for peace; but, when war becomes 
inevitable, they will do every thing for 
victory. When the country is invaded, 
they are accustomed to cut the dikes and 
overflow the land, drowning their towns 
and villages, and, with them, their en- 
emy; calling down, like Samson, de- 
struction on themselves and their foes 
by the same desperate measure. They 
drown their country to save it, believing 
that, as they gained it originally from the 
ocean, they can do so again. Thus the 





ocean, which in time of peace is their 
most dreaded enemy, becomes in war 
their most powerfully ally. With this 
means of defense, no nation in the world 
can conquer the Dutch. They sit in 
their lcw marshes, as secure as the Swiss 
in their high Alpine fastnesses. When 
Louis XIV was marching victoriously 
through Europe, and all nations were 
throwing open their gates to him, the 
Dutch opened to him their flood-gates, 
As late as 1830, when the French con- 
templated an invasion of Holland, the 
Dutch had every thing ready to flood the 
country at a moment's notice; so that it 
became the policy of the French then, 
and remains the policy of Europe now, 
to let the Dutch alone. 

The exceeding great loss of life and 
property in the event of such a flood- 
ing of their country is incalculable. Half 
the nation is reduced to beggary, and 
years are required to drive back the 
ocean and get their land in a fit state for 
cultivation again. Yet the Dutch have 
never hesitated to resort to this last sad 
necessity, when other means have failed 
to save their country. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 





ALL ABOUT THE 


AVING answered satisfactorily our 
little Maud’s query,—‘‘ Where did 
you get my beautiful ring, papa?’’—Ag- 
gie, the eldest of our circle, put the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Who made the first ring, papa ?”’ 
As this was a poser, I fell to work 
upon the subject, and have gleaned in- 
formation regarding the “ring of rings,” 
which I propose, through the indulgence 
of the conductors of the LApIEs’ RE- 
POSITORY, to lay before its fair and nu- 
merous readers, 
It is said, by trustworthy authority, that 
Tubal Cain fashioned the first ring, and, 
not knowing what to do with it when he 








RING OF RINGS. 


had made it, consulted Adam on the 
matter, and, by his advice, gave the ring 
to his son, that he might espouse a wife 
with it. Some, however, doubt if the 
ancient Hebrews used marriage rings, 
althofgh the words of the Jewish be- 
trothal service—‘‘ Behold, thou art be- 
trothed unto me with this ring, according 
to the rites of Moses and Israel’’—almost 
assert that they did. An old writer says 
the ancient Jews acknowledged the planet 
Jupiter to be a star having favorable in- 
fluences, and it was customary among 
them for a newly married man to give 
his bride a ring with the planet’s name 
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engraved upon it, so that she might be 
delivered of all her children under Jupi- 
ter's benign auspices. But it does not 
seem as if the wedding-ring was an Is- 
raelitish institution, as it is never alluded 
to in Holy Writ as such, or mentioned by 
the Talmudists. Still, the nuns of St. 
Anne, at Rome, believe themselves 
blessed in possessing the marriage ring 
of their saint, the mother of the Virgin,— 
a rudely made silver ring,—and, accord- 
ing to monkish legends, Joseph and Mary 
were married with a ring, onyx and am- 
ethyst. This ring was found in 996, and 
given by a Jerusalem jeweler to a lapi- 
dary living at Elusium, who, from lack 
of faith, set no value upon the relic until 
a miracle opened his eyes to its genuine- 
ness. He presented it to a Church, 
where it worked wonderful cures upon 
ailing believers. In 1473 some sacrile- 
gious rascal robbed the Church of its 
treasure. 

Wheatley, in his book on the Common 
Prayer, calls the ring a usable pledge of 
man’s fidelity, ‘which, by the First Com- 
mon Prayer Book of King Edward VI, was 
accompanied with other tokens of spons- 
age in gold and silver.’’ This lets us into 
the meaning and design of the ring, andin- 
timates it to be the remains of an ancient 
custom, whereby it was usual for the man 
to purchase the woman, laying down for 
the price of her a certain sum of money, 
or else performing certain articles or con- 
ditions which the father of the damsel 
would accept as an equivalent. This was 
accounted by the Romans the firmest 
kind of marriage they had. Pliny tells 
us it was customary to send an iron ring 
without any stone in it, by way of pres- 
ent to a woman on her betrothal,—a 
fashion which sprung out of another Ro- 
man custom, the giving of a ring as 
earnest, on the conclusion of a bargain. 
The Roman bride, at her actual mar- 
riage, usually received a ring bearing the 
figure of a key upon it, in token that 
henceforth she would be charged with 
the keys of her husband's house; and 
sometimes the keys themselves were 
handed over to her at the same time. 





When an Anglo-Saxon bachelor and 
maiden were betrothed, they exchanged 
presents, and the gentleman gave his 
lady love a solemn kiss as he placed a 
ring upon her right hand, to remain there 
until he himself transferred it to her left 
hand, when the second and final cere- 
monial took place. In later times, wed- 
ding-rings were hallowed before being 
put to their proper use, by sprinkling 
with holy water, and the offering of a 
special prayer for the benefit of the 
wearer. When the bridegroom spoke 
the words endowing his bride with all 
his worldly goods, he put the ring upon 
her thumb, saying, ‘In the name of the 
Father;’’ then upon her forefinger, say- 
ing, “In the name of the Son;” next 
upon her middle finger, ‘In the name of 
the Holy Ghost;”’ finally placing the ring 
upon the woman's fourth finger, as he 
said, ‘‘Amen,”’ and there he left it. Sev- 
eral reasons have been advanced for the 
selection of the fourth finger. One is, 
that it is supposed a particular vessel, 
nerve, or artery confers from the heart a 
more cordial reJation with the fourth fin- 
ger of the left hand. The fourth finger, 
being the last to succumb to the gout, in 
ancient times, was known among physi- 
cians as the healing finger, and always 
used by them in stirring their mixtures, 
in the belief that nothing harmful to 
health could come in contact with it with- 
out its immediately making a sort of tel- 
egraphic communication of the fact to 
the heart of the stirrer. The thumb and 
first two fingers being reserved as sym- 
bols of the Blessed Trinity, the reserva- 
tion left the fourth finger the first avail- 
able as ring-finger, to those who dis- 
believe in any physical connection be- 
tween the fourth and the supposed seat 
of love. The fourth finger-is guarded 
on either side by its fellows, and is the 
only finger on the hand that can not be 
extended without either of them follow- 
ing its movements. It is the least active 
finger of the least used hand, upon which 
the ring may be always in sight and yet 
subjected to the least wear. 

Although the ring was always placed 
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upon the fourth finger in church, it was 
not always allowed to remain there. En- 
glish ladies were wont, at one time, to 
transfer the golden fetter to their thumbs,— 
a custom perhaps originated by some 
high-born bride, whose finger was so 
small the ring would not stay on it. At 
Stamford Court, Worcestershire, may be 
seen the portraits of five ladies of the 
Salway family, who lived in the days of 
Queen Bess, all of whom carry their 
wedding-rings upon their thumbs. 

Butler thus bears witness to the prac- 
tice: 

“ Other were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 


With which the unsanctified bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb.” 


And according to the British Apollo, the 
brides of George I’s time used to remove 
the ring from its proper abiding-place to 
the thumb as soon as the ceremony was 
over. The married ladies of old times 
did not always carry the mark of their 
matronhood about with them; for, accord- 
ing to a translation of the French version 
of the story of Patient Grissel, she is 
made to say to her hard-hearted lord, 
when departing from his house, in the 
scantiest of costumes: ‘‘ Your jewels are 
in the wardrobe, and even the ring with 
which you married me, withal, in the 
chamber.” Tertullian, despite of Pliny’s 
testimony, was inclined to believe that 
the Romans used gold wedding-rings, as 
more symbolical of the generous, sincere, 
and long-lasting affection that ought to 
exist between man and wife. Swin- 
burne says it is of no moment of what 
metal the ring is made, the form being 
round and without end, importing that 
‘the love of those it unites shall circulate 
and flow continually. But a thirteenth 
century bishop advances excellent rea- 
sons why the ring of rings should be of 
gold. He tells us, that ‘‘one Protheus 
made a ring of iron, with an adamant 
inclosed therein, as a pledge of love: be- 
cause as iron subdueth all things, so doth 
love conquer all things, since nothing is 
more violent than its ardor; and, as ada- 
mant can not be broken, so love can not 





be overcome, for love is strong as death.” 
In course of time, golden rings set with 
gems were substituted for the adaman- 
tine ones of baser metal, ‘‘ because,’’— 
the worthy bishop explains—‘‘as gold 
excelleth all other metals, so doth love 
excel all other blessings; and as gold is 
set off by gems, so is conjugal love set 
off by other virtues.’’ How could that 
bishop have reconciled himself to a celi- 
bate profession ? 

Dr. Albert G. Mackey, Past General 
Grand High Priest, S. G. C., to whom we 
are indebted for some of the above facts, 
says: ‘‘ Many people believe that a mar- 
riage can not be legally performed with 
a ring of any material save gold; and it 
is customary, even to this day, in some 
parts of Ireland, to hire a gold ring for 
the occasion, and return it when the pair 
are safely bound. Marriages, however, 
have been celebrated with nothing better 
than a brass curtain ring; and stories 
are told of the church key being pressed 
into service.” The editor of Motes and 
Querses relates a strange tale of a bride- 
groom’s readiness, when he discovered 
he had left the all-important circlet be- 
hind him. The young daughter of a 
certain widow, as young daughters are 
apt to do, bestowed her affections upon a 
gentleman whose merits the widow could 
not appreciate. Knowing, probably from 
experience, what headstrong. creatures 
love-smitten young folks are, the old lady 
kept strict watch and ward over the mis- 
guided maiden; but, as might have been 
expected, one old head is no match for 
two young hearts. One day the widow 
awoke to the fact that she wanted a new 
pair of shoes, and set off with her daugh- 
ter to the shoemaker’s. Seizing the op- 
portunity, when mamma was sitting with 
one shoe off and one shoe on, the damsel 
slipped out of the shop, and hied her to 
the church; where, by a wonderful coin- 
cidence, she found a clergyman, his 
clerk, and a young gentleman with a 
license in his pocket. All went well 
until it was necessary to produce the 
ring, when, to every one’s dismay, it was 
not forth-coming. The bridegroom, how- 
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ever, was not daunted by such a trifle; 
he pulled off a glove, whipped out his 
penknife, cut a ring of eather, placed it 
upon the lady’s finger, and had the su- 
preme felicity of being hailed a married 
man, just as the indignant widow burst 
into the church, too breathless to give 
vent to her anger. 

A Jewish bridegroom could not have 
resorted to such an expedient; for, ac- 
cording to Jewish laws, it is necessary 
that the ring should be of a certain value, 
certified by the officiating rabbi. It must 
also be the absolute property of the bride- 
groom, and not obtained either upon 
credit or by gift. No Jewish wedding- 
rings are known to be in existence of an 
earlier date than the sixteenth century. 
“There are two Jewish marriage-rings in 
the South Kensington Museum,” says Dr. 
Mackey ; “ oneis a broad gold band, en- 
riched with bosses in filigree ; the other, 
of gold enamel, with an inscription run- 
ning round the broad margin in raised 
enamel letters, and having fixed upon 
one side a turret with triangular angles 
and movable vanes.”’ The late Lord 
Loundesborough possessed a Hebrew 
ring, of richly enameled gold, decorated 
with beautiful filigree work; and, at- 
tached by a hinge to the collet, in place 
of a setting, was a small ridged capsule, 
like the gable roof of a house, and in- 
side the ring two Hebrew words were 
inscribed. Most Jewish rings bear a sen- 
timent more or less appropriate; a favor- 
ite one being, ‘‘ Joy be with you.” 

Mottoes, or posies, were generally in- 
scribed upon the flat inner side of wed- 
ding-rings in the sixteenth century. The 
ring with which Henry VIII wedded 
Anne of Cleves bore the significantly 
appropriate prayer: ‘‘God send me well 
to keep!” 

What could be more admirably adapted 
for a man inclined to embrace matri- 
mony upon the principle of limited lia- 
bility, and chary of undertaking to love 
and cherish a wife who might prove all 
worser and no better, than the couplet: 


“As true to thee 
As thou to me.” 








But, in frankness, even this is surpassed 
by Bishop Thomas’s motto for his fourth 
wife’s ring: 

“Tf I survive 

F I’ll make them five.” 

Within the last year or two, posy wed- 
ding-rings have reappeared. A more 
modern form of motto-ring is that 
wherein the words are formed by the 
initial letters of the stones arranged 
around the hoop; and, for wedding 
“keepers,” the gems are made to spell 
out the bridegroom's Christian name. 

Another and older kind of wedding- 
ring was the gimmal ring, in vogue when 
the ceremony of marriage was preceded 
by that of betrothal. The gimmal was a 
double or triple ring, formed by two or 
three links turning upon a pivot. At the 
betrothal, the parties concerned broke 
the ring asunder, each retaining a link, 
to serve as a reminder of the engage- 
ment until they ratified it at the altar, 
when the parts were reunited, and served 
for the marriage ring. These rings were 
usually ornamented with a pair of clasped 
hands inclosing a heart, a device in such 
favor that it was transferred to the ordi- 
nary wedding-ring. The fisher popula- 
tion of the Claddagh, in finding their 
own rings, reverse the rule obtaining 
every-where else. When Lord Milton took 
unto himself a wife, the ring with which 
he wedded her was in its way unique, 
for he had, with his own hands, fashioned 
it from a nugget found by him in British 
Columbia, while staying at the diggings 
there, after overcoming the dangers of 
the north-west passage by land. 

Lost wedding-rings have sometimes 
been strangely recovered. In a recent 
number of Mackey’s ational Freemason 
is the following: 

“‘A matron of East Lulworth lost her 
ring one day; two years afterward, she 
was peeling some potatoes, brought from 
a field half a mile distant from her cot- 
tage, and, upon dividing a double one, 
came upon the lost matrimonial circlet. 
A Mrs. Montjoy, of Brechin, when feed- 
ing a calf, let it suck her fingers, and, 
on withdrawing her hand, discovered, to 
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her dismay, that her wedding-ring and 
“keeper’’ had both disappeared. Be- 
lieving the calf was the innocent thief, 
she refused to part with it; and, after 
keeping the animal for three years, had 
it slaughtered, and, sure enough, the 
long absent rings were found in its intes- 
tines, as clean and bright as when their 
owner last saw them on her finger. A 
wealthy German farmer living near Nor- 
danhaven employed himself one day, in 
1871, in making flour-balls for his cattle; 
when he had finished his work, he found 
his hand minus his aedding-ring, bear- 
ing his wife’s name, it being the German 
custom for bride and bridegroom to ex- 
change rings. Soon afterward, the farmer 
sold seven bullocks, which the purchaser 
shipped to England on board the Adler, 
cattle steamer, on the 26th of October. 
Two days afterward, an English smack, 
the Mary Ann, of Colchester, picked up 
at sea the still warm carcass of a bullock, 





which was opened by the crew to obtain 
some fat wherewith to grease the rigging, 
Inside the animal they found a gold ring, 
inscribed with a woman’s name and the 
date 1869. Captain Tye reported the 
circumstance as soon as he arrived in 
port, and handed the ring over to an of- 
ficial, who sent it up to London. The 
authorities set to work to trace its owner- 
ship, and found that the only ship report- 
ing the loss of a beast, that could have 
passed the A/ary Ann, was the steamer 
Adler, from which a bullock, supposed 
to be dead, had been thrown overboard 
on the 28th of October. Meanwhile, the 
Shipping Gazette, recording the finding 
of the ring, had reached Nordanhaven, 
and one of its readers there recognized 
the name inscribed upon it ; communica- 
tions were opened with the farmer, and 
in due time he and his wife rejoiced over 
the recovery of the pledge they thought 
lost forever.” - G, B. GRIFFITH. 





ELIZABETH CARTER. 


WE are now hearing the last of the 
saying, that woman can not master 
the more recondite branches of learning. 
That former vantage point of opposition 
to woman students is being slowly aban- 
doned, and the question now raised is 
of the value of such dearly won acquire- 
ment. In confronting this latter ob- 
jection to the higher education of women, 
we find ourselves encroaching on grounds 
disputed among various educational sys- 
tems. Education, we are told, is not 
merely to equip the mind for advances 
in a single direction, but to so expand all 
the mental powers that each faculty may 
dwell in harmony with the rest. To 
accomplish this is the ideal of all cul- 
ture; but so seldom is it reached that we 
often envy the equilibrium in the in- 
tellects of the illiterate; in whom, though 
no single department of the mind be 
fully unfolded, yet all preserve with each 





other that natural poise which tends toa 
prudent and steady conduct of the judg- 
ment in the narrow sphere in which it is 
called to act. Education is thought also 
to diminish happiness; as was the opin- 
ion of Epicurus when he wrote to Py- 
thocles, ‘‘My dear boy, avoid all sorts 
of education.”” We are always praising 
what Locke calls “large, sound, round- 
about sense,”’ in contrast to fastidious 
niceties of culture; and when the va- 
garies of bookish people are compared 
with the homely plainness of ignorance, 
we decry the student’s whims, thinking, 


“ Rarus enim sensus communis in illa 
Fortuna.” 


It is advanced, therefore, that these ac- 
knowledged defects of education, in gen- 
eral, apply with increased force to the cul- 
ture of women, because of the divergence 
of the intellectual traits of the sexes. 
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Woman's mind, encompassed by senti- 
ment, affection, and nicer taste, seems to 
give forth a milder or golden radiance; 
while the masculine thought, by lack of 
the softer qualities, has rather a steel- 
bright brilliancy, evinced in clearness 
of eyesight, close observance of fact, and 
persistence in action. ‘‘The feminine 
attributes of the Greek mind,” says 
Mr. Grote, ‘‘their religious and poetical 
vein, here appear in disproportionate 
relief as compared with their masculine 
capacities,—with those powers of acting, 
organizing, judging, and speculating, 
which will be revealed in the forth-com- 
ing volumes.” We are told too, that to 
man books are essential as a counter- 
poise to his innate tendencies to mate- 
rialism, but that woman is by nature 
partaker of those finer tastes which men 
must draw from intercourse with liter- 
ature. And, surely, this is true in in- 
dividual instances, and we recognize the 
delicate compliment uttered by Steele, 
when he sums up a lady’s perfection in 
the saying, ‘‘To have loved her was a 
liberal education.”’ The pith of the ques- 
tion thus seems to be, Does education 
make woman unfeminine? and will she 
be inclined, as a student, to turn aside 
into devious paths of knowledge, rather 
than to continue to be under the sway 
of a steady judgment? Will a wise con- 
tent in the present mark her aspirations? 
or will the added sense of importance 
impel her to the pursuit of vague and im- 
practicable schemes, under the all-potent 
name of reform? Some answer these 
queries by abundant citation of author- 
itative opinions; but, as names entitled 
to equal respect are to be found on either 
side, we can hardly hope to gain the 
reader’s assent by the meagre prepon- 
derance of followers which one view may 
possess over the other. Might we not 
take a single example from the ranks of 
woman students, and, observing the in- 
flucaces bearing on her mind, profitably 
trace the growth of her character through 
its successive stages? Such an oppor- 


tunity is presented to us in the life of 
Elizabeth Carter. 





Beneath the shadow of Canterbury 
cathedral, in the seclusion of that silent 
town, dwelt Dr. Nicholas Carter, Rector 
of the Church of England, an accurate 
scholar, a rather severe, hard-headed 
divine, who boasted that his sermons 
were void of vain allurements, but pen- 
etrated the sluggish minds of his congre- 
gation by incisive power of pure reason 
alone. A solid university man, firm in 
his old, staid habits, entertaining a pious 
dread of the new, whether in the Church 
or the world, whose simple demeanor 
and unaffected fervor show him to have 
been one of those grand Doric pillars 
of the Anglican Church! In December, 
1717, his daughter Elizabeth was born, 
whom he faithfully nurtured in all things 
becoming to the important station of the 
eldest daughter of a clergyman. Besides 
acquiring the domestic arts of the needle, 
and mastering the Catechism, Elizabeth 
was instructed in the lore of the kitchen, 
and, doubtless, early became skilled in 
the cooking of a hotchpotch, and other 
housewifery excellences of the time. She 
was, too, a frequent inmate of her father’s 
study; and while the divine was busy 
preparing refutations of the heresies of 
France, or exposing Popish plots, Eliz- 
abeth was conning her Latin exercise, 
and between times was furtively peering 
into the somber folios, and puzzling her- 
self, in childish awe, at the quaint, old 
engravings and illuminated headings 
which adorned the frontispiece of pon- 
derous editions of the classics. Long 
before she could carry one of these 
bulky tomes, she pored over its sharply 
cut type, and perhaps tremblingly asked 
her father for explanations. Before long 
she could read Cicero, as yet slowly; 
and she felt new and strange attractions 
to go farther, and decipher these unfa- 
miliar characters that appeared so fre- 
quently in the notes. Thus she learned 
Greek, and with it came Italian, French, 
Spanish, and German. How demurely 
our little pedant would come tripping 
into the cathedral, and with what half- 
shy vanities she translated moldering 
inscriptions on the tombs, and looked 
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reverently upward toward the saints 
who smiled lovingly from the dimly 
magnificent windows! Besides scholas- 
tic studies there was other and miscel- 
laneous literature to be eagerly devoured. 
The Gentleman's Magazine was a monthly 
messenger from the great world without, 
a periodical which might well claim to 
surpass all others in variety, if in nothing 
else. Within this compendium were 
gathered speeches in Parliament, essays 
of other papers, gossip of the town, 
news of the Continent, and, lastly, sun- 
dry pages devoted to rhymes of all grades 
and upon all conceivable topics. Here 
might be found extracts from the newly 
published ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ followed by 
lines to Mr. Pope, by his young admirers, 
odes to Sir Robert Walpole, lines to a 
pet dog, enigmas, and other unclassified 
effusions. Long had Elizabeth regarded 
this department as an arcana of sacred 
mysteries, and often fatigued herself in 
sagacious guesses as to the symbolism 
of some heavily versed riddle. One 
day, in July, 1734, while Elizabeth was 
yet sixteen, she found a rare wonder 
in the opening columns of the new 
magazine: 

‘‘ Be it known to all men by these pres- 
ents,"’ such was the rather judicial lan- 
guage, “‘that the sum of £50 will be given 
to the person who shall make the best 
poem (Latin or English) on Life, Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell; namely, 
all the said subjects jointly, and not any 
single one independent of the rest.” The 
unnamed donor of this prize was alluded 
to in fitting terms, and though, from the 
subjects chosen, we should nowadays im- 
agine him to harbor some decided grudge 
against the reading public, he was no 
doubt looked at by the rhymers of the 
time in the light of a munificent Mzce- 
nas. What a determined scribbling must 
have followed! How were Dryden's 
“Virgil,”’ and “ Paradise Lost,” ransacked 
by eager young, enthusiasts, who thought 
this prize a Jacob’s ladder, leading up to 
fame! Some of this ferment in young 


heads set Elizabeth's pen in motion, 
and in the November number appeared 





her first attempt,—a profound riddle on 
“Fire.” What a fine contempt she felt 
for Melissa and Belinda, who wrote odes 
to lap-dogs! How learned our young 
lady of sixteen begins !— 


“‘Coeval with the world, I lay concealed, 
Till my existence prying man revealed.” 


And, farther on— 


““What sage Pythagoras of old maintained, 
That souls departed still new bodies gained, 
So I by change of habitation live, 

And, transmigratjng, a new face receive.” 


Henceforth Miss Carter resolved to de- 
vote herself to more important pursuits 
than riddle-making; and though, shortly, 
the Gentleman's Magazine contained a 
melting ode, over the signature of ‘Sil- 
vius,”’ addressing her as,— 


‘Ingenious nymph, in mystic numbers skilled,” 


the nymph persisted in an obdurate 
silence. 

Gradually came the surprise,—not. rid- 
dles nor verses, but a comely volume,— 
a translation of Algarotti’s Mewtonismo 
per le Dame, or Astronomy for Ladies, 
by Elizabeth Carter. What wou/d Be- 
linda and Melissa say to that? After 
this came more riddles; some English, 
occasionally in Latin, and a few extra 
tough ones in Greek; also odes on va- 
rious lofty and sublime themes. The 
English and Latin tongues were laid 
under contribution to express Eliza’s ex- 
cellences, in the overwhelming praise 
that followed. One young gentleman 
composed a high-flown Latin ode “To 
Eliza, Plucking Laurels from Pope's Gar- 
den.”” No doubt, Miss Carter was sin- 
cerely happy over these little tributes. 
Perhaps our young lady of twenty would 
read and re-read that learned effusion, 
and may be detected some faint fragrance 
of the Sabine farm in the dedicatory 
line,— 

“ Ad Elisam Popi horto lauros carpentem.” 
Her graceful response to these attentions, 
and the light spray of riddles that she 
continued to dash off, did not prevent 
her from more. serious studies, Her 
great work, the translation of Epictetus, 
shortly appeared. Thus was the event 
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marked by the muses of the Gentleman's 


Magazine: 


“Philosophy must, too, thy skill confess, 
And Newton shines clad in a softer dress ; 
Ev’n boasting Gallia views with great surprise 
A new Dacier in British climates rise.” 


Among the causes which united in the 
success of this work, is the admirable 
judgment she displayed in selecting her 
author. Epictetus, as transcribed by 
Arrian, is a singularly attractive writer 
in his plain garb, and differs from other 
Greek authors in that it is the matter, 
not the expression, we are called on to 
observe. Having neither niceties of 
style nor quibbles on words, his direct 
and forcible manner was exactly suited 
to the genius of the British nation, who 
felt the strength of his lucid common 
sense. Literal prose translations were at 
that time comparatively rare. Men whose 
reverence for the classics rendered them 
too self-distrustful to venture on original 
composition, or whose tastes closely fol- 
lowed ancient models, have produced 
splendid paraphrases, at the expense of 
fidelity to the original. Chapman, Ros- 
common, Dryden, and Pope gave us 
grand poems, but left their masters un- 
translated, as before. Those who were 
contented to render literal prose versions 
were for the most part ignorant, who 
managed to feel their way by scanty 
knowledge of French; a representative 
of which class Fielding has introduced 
in “Amelia,” among the queer assem- 
blage of the debtor’s prison. How dif- 
ferent was the ‘“‘Epictetus!””. The trans- 
lator’s zeal for the cogent exhortation of 
the great Stoic appeared on every page. 
She curbed the impulse to amplify or 
polish, and gave to the reader language, 
which, while she admitted it to be “‘ crab- 
bed,” and excused its seeming ‘“ un- 
couthness,”’ was at all events accurate. 
This very rugged, sturdy quality was just 
what was then lacking in the favorite 
books. The artificial smoothness of 
Pope, to which the followers of Ambrose 
Philips added an absurd sentimentality, 
was beginning to enervate the manly 
language of writers of every class. ‘‘ The 





unequal measure of the ‘Allegro’ and 
‘ Penseroso,’’’ said Goldsmith, ‘‘ hurts our 
English ear; and that same fastidious 
organ was closed to the prose of Bunyan 
and Defoe. 

It was to such readers that our ‘‘ Epic- 
tetus’’ came, gaunt and homely; but so 
appropriate were the words to the idea 
that scholars were taken with the novelty, 
they scarce knew why. Nor was the 
approval of contemporaries its only suc- 
cess, For more thanacentury it retained 
its pre-eminence, as the only transla- 
tion of the great expositor of the doc- 
trine of the Portico. These two volumes, 
now grown dingy by age, suggest much 
to the most casual reader who chances 
to turn over their begrimed pages. As 
we enter on the extended and laborious 
Preface, bristling with Greek and backed 
by accumulating foot-notes, we have to 
confess the display of learning is rather 
more obtrusive than is meet in a transla- 
tion. But we can form only a poor no- 
tion, at the best, of the incidents and 
standards connected with such a task, 
We have now our pocket Leipsic texts, 
and go about such labor as straightfor- 
wardly as need be. Texts were as ac- 
cessible then as now, but in what a mask 
of husk! Editors accumulated dropsical 
folios, where, besides the original came, 
first, an elaborate dedication to the royal 
or noble patron, and then came preface, 
equally wearisome (did an editor feel a 
proper spirit of research, straightway he 
added here all the prefaces of former 
editions); and at last came the long- 
deferred text, a few lines to a page, fol- 
lowed by oceans of notes, from minute 
variations in MSS., to pompous disqui- 
sitions on the moral virtues. It is a 
maxim of Rochefoucault, that man must 
consider himself the center of gravity, 
and attract all things to self. So the 
critic had then a belief that this center 
was his author, and thither was his en- 
tire stock of knowledge, from every 
source, it mattered not how slender was 
the thread of connection, remorselessly 
drawn. Among these works of learned 
dullness, the commentators on Epictetus, 
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from Simplicius downward, had ever held 
a high place. 

Naturally, writers who had accumu- 
lated such masses of lore became 
strangely sensitive about their gleanings, 
and combated in most truculent manner 
whatever rival dissented from their views. 
It is, perhaps, humiliating to confess that 
after the mollifying influence of trade 
had supplanted the roughness of feudal- 
ism, its lawlessness lingered among the 
schools. Erasmus tells how he was 
clubbed by controversial foes; Addison 
relates how syllogisms gave place to 
blows, in Logic Lane at Oxford; and 
when rivals were too far asunder to ad- 
mit of bodily arguments, they brandished 
toward one another, with the same fierce- 
ness, the dry bones of Greek learning. 
Sir William Temple, having hazarded an 
opinion on a disputed point, was assailed 
so roughly by Bentley that the aged di- 
plomatist retired in astonishment at the 
rudeness of men of letters. 

Miss Carter made no attempt to casti- 
gate others by severe notes, and even, 
with unheard of candor, sometimes ac- 
knowledged her inability to comprehend 
her author's meaning. But courtesy and 
discretion could not alone give success. 
That she was the best Greek scholar of 
the time in England rests not merely on 
the statement of her friend Dr. Johnson; 
her learning is not found wanting when 
measured by German research of a later 
day. Mr. Higginson, recently, translat- 
ing Epictetus, acknowledges that he fol- 
lows the version of Miss Carter, and, al- 
luding to the German translator, says, 
“I have rarely seen a point disputed be- 
tween her and Schweighauser without 
siding with her at last." Miss Carter's 
work was largely impressed by the ex- 
treme religious excitement of the time. 
The Gentleman's Magazine for 1740 pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Last Thoughts’’ of Voltaire, 
as well as exaggerated accounts of the 
labors of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 
The translation of Epictetus having been 
undertaken ‘‘to promote the cause of 
Christianity,’ the reader is constantly 
invited in the notes to keep the supe- 





riority of St. Paul’s ethics in mind, rather 
than ascribe temporary merit to the 
severe faith of Zeno. 

Though Miss Carter published a small 
volume of poems, she remained content 
to rest her reputation on the ‘‘ Epictetus.” 
She did not, however, withdraw her at- 
tention from letters. From her corre- 
spondence, maintained during her life, we 
are afforded a view of her unremitting 
diligence as a student, as well as a closer 
inspection of the peculiar cast of her 
mind. Though the character of the 
learned scholar is never once merged in 
that of the chatty correspondent, the 
flowers of learning are interwoven with- 
out conceit, and help diversify the tame 
narrative of life in an English country 
town. We should better enjoy her refer- 
ences to the ‘lurid pencil” of Tacitus, 
the ‘‘crabbed and disagreeable ’’ Sueto- 
nius, the “pure and amiable” Addison, 
did not the editor of her letters thrust in 
his opinion on these points. If evera 
slip of the pen betrays her into an error 
in quoting, a note is inserted, informing 
the reader that Miss Carter was an ac- 
complished scholar, and mildly apologiz- 
ing for her negligence. It is, however, 
these very slips, and the absence of re- 
straint, which make her letters readable. 
One notices a rather frequent reference 
to her health,—excusable between two 
intimate elderly ladies,—but otherwise a 
light stoicism sits gracefully on her sen- 
timents. What we like best are the traces 
of the unspoiled, frank nature of an En- 
glish gentlewoman, of like prejudices and 
foibles with her neighbors. Never over- 
looking her own failings, she even passes 
to the other extreme, and confesses to ‘a 
strange, foolish, infantine fondness for 
life,”” saying, too, that she is ‘‘ apt to be 
pleased, and play herself asleep with 
trifles;’’ another time she declares that, 
were it not for home influences, she had 
been ‘‘a Stoic, a metaphysician, and 
awit.’’ To this playful jest, the editor, 
with great gravity, calls the reader to 
compare the well-known confession of 
Socrates. 

These letters were usually written on 
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returning from some long walk, in which 
it seems she took great delight; and, in 
the observance of the clouds and fore- 
casting of the weather, she reminds one 
of Charlotte Bronté. Always dreading 
writings that were not exactly evangelical, 
she speaks deprecatingly of the French 
style, so “tricked out in plumes and 
clinguant,” and unsparingly condemns 
“the infernal composition”’ of Voltaire; 
while Rousseau, she felt always sure, had 
gone mad. Occasionally her caution in 
this direction becomes amusing, as when 
she gravely announces Pascal to have 
been a man ‘‘of very respectable char- 
acter,” but she determined never to read 
the ‘“Pensées’’ from their dangerous 
tendencies. Sometimes the woman and 
student became a little mixed; as when 
she asks her friend to bring with her the 
copy of ‘“‘Spenser,” and to be sure and 
not forget ‘‘the receipt for preserving 
oranges.’ In like manner, she aptly 
compares systematic study of Quintilian 
to reading a cookery book in course. 
She deemed orange-colored stockings, 
worn by a gentleman at a party, as “‘a 
positive depravity ;"’ and in another letter 
she cuts short a learned sentence, desir- 
ing to be informed as to the proper fash- 
ion of a gown, and whether there should 
be ‘“‘any plaits in the back.” 

Among the peculiarities of her reading 
was her aversion to critical authors. 
Aristotle and Longinus she would never 
look at, and said she believed ‘‘ nobody 
that ever read so many Greek and Latin 
writers ever read so little of what others 
have said about them.” Never confining 
her attention to classics, she kept familiar 
with modern thinkers, sometimes drudg- 
ing through Puffendorf, or delighting in 
the voyages of Captain Cook. The se- 
cret of her intense application to books, 
without being carried from her individ- 
uality, is in the remark, that she tried 
to ‘‘keep her imagination and her com- 
mon sense in separate apartments, that 
they might not usurp each other's rights.” 
The illusion produced by seeing a Greek 
type could not mislead her sober judg- 


ment, whose firm English instincts re- 
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belled against ‘‘the usurped authority of 
the classics.” ‘‘ The light and delicate 
turn of the Grecian genius, and the cool 
correctness of the Roman writers, do not 
seem capable of those vast and terrific 
powers that fill and awe the imagination 
in the productions of the Gothic muse.” 
Familiar as she was with English at its 
living source, we can easily imagine how 
distasteful must have appeared the pe- 
dantic affectations among writers of her 
time. ‘O dear! O dear!"’ she exclaims, 
losing all patience, ‘‘ how the tricks and 
twistings of style, in some instances of 
modern writation, do perplex and con- 
found my poor simple head!” 

Besides indicating her opinions, casual 
remarks in these letters act as side-lights 
on contemporary events. To one inquir- 
ing of her, in 1773, about German books, 
she mentions only Haller and Gessner, 
and says she has heard Gellert's works 
mentioned with high approval. German 
scholars of to-day might think this list 
pitifully meagre, and yet here were all 
that were eminent. Haller admitted, in 
1748, that all his merit as a poet was due 
to his acquaintance with English writers. 
Gellert,—the ‘‘Saxon La Fontaine,”’ as he 
was Called, from his fables,—was always 
undervalued, until Goethe afterward 
praised him in the ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung;’’ while Gessner, from his love of 
nature and dislike of society, reminds 
one much of Wordsworth. In fact, all 
the reading world were beginning to ask, 
as did Frederick once of Gellert, ‘‘ Why 
have we no good German writers?”’ Itis 
possible that during the ten years that 
followed Miss Carter may have read the 
new school of literature, as about this 
time Schiller’s genius was appearing at 
Manheim; since in 1784 she writes, more 
cautiously, ‘‘Some of the German books 
of fiction are exquisitely well written; but 
I should think them very dangerous ,ead- 
ing for young people, from a singular art, 
which they have, of sanctifying the pas- 
sions.” 

Not content with one reading of Burke's 
‘Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” 
she thought it necessary to read it again; 
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and she regarded Erskine’s first great 
speech ‘“‘as one of the noblest pieces of 
eloquence that ever was composed by any 
orator, in any time, age, or country.”’ 
Frederick, as an author, was to her /vés 
mediocre; as a king, she thought him 
“little different from other destroyers, 
other tyrants, and other profligates.’’ She 
regarded Edinburgh as “‘licentious and 
dissipated to an extravagant pitch,” and 
always considered her old cathedral at 
Canterbury as surpassing all the churches 
and temples of ancient times. Once she 
undertook an adventurous trip to see 
York Minster, but came home declaring 
it too wide for her taste. Just like En- 
glish travelers in this country when con- 
trasting Canada and the United States, 
her brother writes that the Hanoverians 
appear the happiest (because once gov- 
erned as an English province), “‘ but that 
the subjects of the King of Prussia ap- 
pear to be most wretched.” 

Of course, she sympathized with Gen- 
eral Gage in 1775, suffering in ‘‘that 
wretched country;’’ and she pleasantly 
alludes to the ragged Provincials as re- 
sembling Falstaff's regiment. By and 
by the English became aware of the real 
state of things in America, and then Miss 
Carter sagely remarks, that ‘every 
reader of history must be convinced that 
colonies are always, after a certain time, 
destructive to the mother country when- 
ever there is a contest, and that, when 
they wish for independence, the truest 
policy is at once to give up the point.” 
When afterward England did give up 
the point, she wrote commiseratingly of 
“the poor deluded people who have made 
so sad an exchange.”” We may learn 
the value of English judgments on Amer- 
ica in the letters written immediately 
after peace was declared. A colonel of 
a returned regiment, being asked by Miss 
Carter if the Americans could unite 
under one government, told his listeners 
that ‘‘the thirteen provinces were as to- 
tally different, in character and manners, 
from one another, as each of them was 
from the Japanese.” From the outline 
already given, we need not quote from 











her letters to get Miss Carter's views on 
the French Revolution. It was not so 
much the bloodshed that horrified her, 
for that was not new, but she could never 
conceive of that shocking levity of mind, 
which, during the very evenings of the 
September massacre, crowded the Paris- 
ian theaters. 

Thus Miss Carter passed her time, 
reading and writing, enjoying the society 
of a few close friends, and dearly loving 
her little nephews (who called her by 
the rather suspicious pet name of Aunt 
Tartar), modestly content with her annu- 
ity of a hundred pounds. She lived toa 
serene old age, losing not an atom of 
time, because she knew its value. Ris- 
ing, in Winter and Summer, at five in 
the morning, she pursued her favorite 
studies to the last. Without possessing 
a strong constitution, her regularity of 
study and exercise enabled her to retain 
her faculties to her death, in 1806, in her 
eighty-ninth year. Her life was wholly 
wanting in the romantic events which 
are inclined to hold the attention. 
Though, as the friend of Johnson and 
Burke, she might have been welcomed in 
brilliant society, evening found her in- 
tently bent before the scholar’s lamp. 
Unlike Zeno, who delivered his lectures 
unmoved in his garden while the cruelty 
of the thirty tyrants ravaged Athens, she 
never allowed her fondness for books to 
make her indifferent to events happening 
in her own time. Nor did she suffer her- 
self to be unduly disturbed by the proj- 
ects of an age far more visionary and 
exciting than ours. The serenity of her 
life stands in marked contrast with the 
fevered pursuits of other learned ladies, 
whose thoughts are perpetually, to use 
Cicero's phrase, haunted by a/iguid im- 
mensum infinitumgue. Her accomplish- 
ments, more solid than showy, have 
given to her small portion of fame an 
enduring quality, as an example of those 
rarer virtues which, Addison says, 


‘Shun the day, and lie concealed 
In the smooth seasons and the calms of life.” 


HARRINGTON PUTNAM. 
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IGHT was coming on,—a Winter’s 

night, early in its approach, and 
shutting in city and people. The day, 
bright and brief, seemed to begrudge the 
progress of its dark competitor; and as 
the two blended in contest, they cast over 
all an indefinable, mysterious glamour. 
Buildings, ordinary enough in day-time, 
changed to palaces and castles. White- 
washed walls became marble structures, 
and dirty alleys turned to romantic walks 
for lovers. But night slowly conquered, 
and along came that destroyer of twilight 
romance, the lamp-lighter, to change our 
palaces and castles back into the practical 
commonplace. 

But Mr. Simon Butterby, sitting in his 
little grocery, on a back street, was not 
thinking of romance,—not on that even- 
ing. With his slight, dapper figure cocked 
back on a chair against the counter, his 
spectacles pulled up on his forehead, and 
the rim of gray hair bristling around the 
bald spot on his head, Mr. Butterby was 
engaged in profound meditation. But 
not on romance: that formed no part 
of his nature. He was an every-day, 
money-making man, and he ‘had no 
time for such nonsense;” neither did he 
believe in ghosts. In fact, he liked to 
tell people that he didn’t believe in 
ghosts, and that he considered them, and 
the new spiritualistic phenomena, a grand 
humbug. 

Mr. Butterby’s neighbor, however, a 
certain Mr. Weaver, was a spiritualist; 
and he often dropped in of an evening 
to smoke a friendly pipe, and argue 
about the ‘‘sperits.””. On this particular 
evening, Mr. Weaver had called, and had 
related to Mr. Butterby the wonderful 
manifestations that had taken place at 
his, Weaver's, house the night before; 
how his deceased mother-in-law had 
made a sociable visit, and had kicked 
over the table, broken the clock, stolen 
the silver spoons, and in other divers 
ways had shown her love to the surviving 


SIMON BUTTERBY. 


friends. Of course, such indisputable 
evidence ought to have satisfied any 
reasonable mind; but Mr. Butterby’s, 
perhaps, was not reasonable; at any rate, 
he denied being convinced. And when 
Mr. Weaver exhibited a bruised fore- 
head, where the good old lady had hit 
him with a candlestick, thrown from the 
mantel-piece, even then Mr. Butterby 
shook his head. 

“*Tain’t no use talkin’, Weaver,” he 
said; ‘‘if them sperits zs sperits (and I 
allow they ain't), what’s the good on 
‘em? That’s what I want to know,— 
what's the good on ’em? They kick up 
Ned, break your furniture,—and your 
head, too, for the matter o’ that,—an’ 
what good does it do?” 

“Why, it’s kind o’ consolin,” re- 
sponded Mr. Weaver, wiping his sore 
forehead carefully with a huge bandana. 
“Ye see, Butterby, ’cordin’ to the old 
Bible superstition, when our friends die 
that’s the end on ’em, giner'ly speakin’, 
so far as this world goes. But the new 
religion has knocked all that higher’n a 
kite. It says when folks die they kind 
o’ step out of themselves, an’ stay ‘round 
jist as lively as ever,—only more so." 

“Throwin’ brass candlesticks at their 
son-in-laws, and the like o’ that, Is’pose ?”’ 
queried Mr. Butterby. 

“Not always, Butterby, not always. 
Some of the sperits has tantrums, like 
when they was livin’, an’ jist go to 
smashin’ things; an’ others are as quiet 
as can be, an’ tell your fortin’, tell where 
things that’s got stole is hid, and are real 
consolin’. Now, take the old woman,— 
my late mother-in-law, I mean,’’—Mr. 
Weaver paused, and gazed anxiously 
about the room, as if his tongye-slip 
might produce unpleasant results,— 
“take her, for instance; she used to have 
the tantrums. Now, last night when I 
heard the raps, and the table went over, 
I says to my wife, says I, ‘Polly, that’s 





your mother!’ an’ then smash went the 
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clock on to the floor. ‘I guess you're 
right, Thomas,’ says Polly. Jist at that 
up flew the candlestick, and hit me 
smack on the forehead; an’ says I, 
‘Polly, I'll make an affidavy that's your 
mother!’ and'’—here Mr. Weaver placed 
his hand solemnly on the counter— 
“Butterby, I jist Azow 't was her,”’ 

“How?” 

“By her throwin’ that ‘ere candle- 
stick. ‘Twas jist as nat’ral as life for 
her to do it, though she’s been dead 
these ten years. She was real good- 
hearted, too, when she was livin’; but 
when she got the tantrums—look out!” 

No reply was made to this, and the 
two worthies puffed away in silence for 
some time, Mr. Butterby evidently strug- 
gling with some severe mental problem. 
At length he took the pipe from his 
mouth, breathed out the smoke with a 
mind-made-up air, and said: 

‘““Weaver, I do n't believe there ’s a bit 
more sperits about all that than there is 
about you an’ me. I think it’s ‘lectricity 
that does it.” 

“’Lectricity? Fudge!’’ sniffed Mr. 
Weaver, in indignant surprise. ‘‘ How 
d’ ye make that out?” 

“Easy enough. Ye see 't ain’t nat'ral 
for our friends that’s dead and gone to 
be comin’ back playin’ such tricks, an’ 
that's what makes me think it’s nothin’ 
but ‘lectricity. There ’s three kinds that 
we knowabout now,—lightnin’ ’lectricity, 
telegraph ‘lectricity, and the ‘lectricity 
the doctors use; and I s’pose this is only 
a new kind, that we don’t know about 
yet. More’n likely the big scholars will 
tell us all about it in a year or two, and 
will invent a kind of—a—a speritual light- 
nin’-rod, as it were, to keep it off.” 

At this point, I am sorry to say, the 
conversation was abruptly broken off by 
a small head peeping in at the door, and 
a small voice calling, ‘‘ Pop, come home 
to supper!” an invitation which Mr. 
Weaver felt obliged to accept. He had 
time, however, to mention a ‘‘sé’ance”’ 
to be held the next evening at the house 
of a prominent medium, and to request 
the attendance of Mr. Butterby. Mr. 














Butterby said he “should be only too 
proud.”” Then Mr. Weaver went away, 
leaving the little grocer as we find him 
at the opening of this story,—in profound 
meditation. And what about? Well, 
though he hated to confess it, even to 
himself, he was pondering the statements 
made to him by Mr. Weaver. Those 
statements were indeed surprising; and, 
notwithstanding his arguments against 
them, and his efforts to give the mystery 
a scientific explanation, yet he was in no 
pleasant frame of mind. What if, he 
thought, the theory of Mr. Weaver were 
the true one, after all? What if the spir- 
its did, really, interview people through 
the medium of table-tippings, the break- 
ing of clocks, and the hurling of brass 
candlesticks? At the thought of this last, 
Mr. Butterby shuddered, and placed his 
hand involuntarily to the bald spot on 
his head. It might be true; he didn't 
know; but he hoped it was n’t. 

“It’s jist all nonsense, the whole 
on’t!’’ he muttered, desperately. “ It’s 
‘lectricity that does it all, an’ I won't 
b'lieve it’s nothin’ else!” 

Nevertheless, he could n’t help the 
feeling of dread that came over him; and 
the dark, gloomy store, lighted only by a 
single lamp, did seem very lonesome. 
He got up from his chair, walked to the 
door, and looked out into the street. 
That seemed deserted too, and he turned 
to re-enter his store. Just then he caught 
sight of a number of articles, show-goods, 
placed outside in the morning, and he 
concluded to remove them inside. He 
had made several trips in this undertak- 
ing, when he was startled by a sudden 
discovery. A fine, plump turkey, that 
had been lying in plain view all day, had 
mysteriously disappeared. But where? 
Of course, it had been stolen, and within 
a few minutes too, for Mr. Butterby was 
one who kept a watchful eye. 

‘Well, if that don't beat me!" he 
exclaimed, pausing with an armful of 
brooms, and looking up and down the 
street. ‘‘ Some one’s took that ‘ere not 
more 'n ten minutes ago, ‘cause I seen it 
through the window. Guess I'll take 
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in this ham next, or they'll be after 
that.” 

He hastened to the back part of the 
store, deposited his brooms, and then 
returned for the ham. It was there yet, 
a small one, lying on the same board so 
lately occupied by the turkey, and Mr. 
Butterby turned aside for a moment to 
gather up a few other articles. Then he 
reached for the ham; but his hand fell 
back, powerless, to his side. Zhe ham 
was gone. 

“Sam Hill!’ That was all Mr. But- 
terby was able to say, and he said it with 
startling emphasis. He stood, rooted to 
the spot with frightened astonishment, 
his hair bristling, and a cold sweat break- 
ing out all over him. “Sam Hill!’ he 
ejaculated again; then he rushed into 
the store, seized a lamp, and rushed out 
again. With trembling hands he placed 
his spectacles on his nose, picked up the 
board from which the ham had disap- 
peared, and examined it with the utmost 
care. He looked at it, first on one side, 
then on the other, as if he thought the 
missing article had become microscopic, 
and had fallen into some minute crevice. 
But the ham was nowhere to be found. 

“It’s the sperits !’’ murmured Mr. But- 
terby, shaking his head mournfully. 
“Weaver was right, after all; an’ the 
sperits have jist made me a visit, ‘cause 
I said they was nothin’ but ‘lectricity!”’ 

His heart and step were both heavy 
then ; and he slowly went back into the 
store, closed the door, and sat down sol- 
emnly by the stove. All his beautiful 
theories about electricity and science had 
disappeared, and no one entertained a 
greater respect for the ‘‘spirits” than did 
Mr. Butterby at that moment. Electric- 
ity didn’t steal hams and turkeys, of 
that he was sure; but, for that matter, 
what did the “‘ spirits’? want with them, 
either? May be they took them out of 
spite, because of his disrespectful words. 
May be Weaver’s mother-in-law (he 
trembled at the thought) had taken this 
occasion to prove her identity; and, if 
so, what might not she do next? The 
shelves, only too full, might be emptied 








at any moment; and their contents— 
stone jugs, crockery, packages of starch, 
and cans of cove-oysters—might come 
flying at his head like so many bees. 
He could make no defense; he was 
alone ; and the first comer would proba- 
bly find him, a mangled corpse, covered 
over by a mountain of his own groceries. 
Appalling thought! 

Yes, it was appalling, and the possi- 
bility overcame Mr. Butterby almost as 
much as a reality. Fortunately, his re- 
flections were broken by a heavy step on 
the back stairway, and the appearance 
of a portly figure, to wit: Mrs. Butterby. 

‘‘Supper’s ready, Simon,”’ she said, 
advancing toward the stove. ‘Come up 
as quick as ye can, and—Why! Sakes 
alive! What’s the matter? Ye look 


‘like ye'd seen a ghost!” 


“ That's jist it, Malindy,” gasped Mr. 
Butterby; ‘it's the sperits!”’ 

“Mercy, now! Sperits! how ?’’ was 
the astonished query. 

“Why, they took a turkey first, an’ 
then they took a ham,—right afore my 
eyes, an’ I a lookin’ at’em. I jist know 
‘twas Weaver's mother-in-law too.” 

“Well, really! Weaver's mother-in- 
law! She’s been dead this long time; 
how could she? What d'ye mean?” 

“It’s her sperit, I mean!’’ And then 
Mr. Butterby related what Mr. Weaver 
had told him, his own skepticism and 
subsequent experience. 

“Did I ever! I declare!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Butterby, wringing her plump 
hands in an ecstasy of bewilderment. 
*‘An’ you're sure 't was the sperits ?” 

“Sure ont? I wish I wasn’t! Who 
else could ‘a’ took ’em?” 

Mrs. Butterby could give no satisfac- 
tory answer, but she suggested a cup of 
tea as “‘very comfortin’ ;” and after clos- 
ing the store, the worthy couple passed 
up the stairs. , 

And, the meanwhile, during the ‘‘ma- 
terializing,” or spiritualizing (I don’t 
know which to call it), of the ham and 
turkey aforesaid, another and a different 
scene had been taking place up-stairs. 
The up-stairs part of the building was 
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the home, or dwelling-place, of the But- 
terby family. It seems, during the pre- 
vious day, those two very small and 
enterprising youths, Masters Thomas and 
George Butterby, had been engaged in 
the heroic effort of ‘‘ seeing who could 
hold his head under the pump the 
longest,’’ while the other pumped. The 
result of this heroism had been an attack 
of croup for Tom, and a sore throat for 
George. And it furthermore resulted 
in a plentiful anointing of goose-oil, an 
application of flannels, and a sentence 
of imprisonment within doors during the 
next day,—all by maternal command. 

But it was the imprisonment that disa- 
greed with these adventurous young gen- 
tlemen. Croup and goose-oil were as 
nothing to that, and you might throw in 
the flannels besides. However, they 
passed the day very decorously, when 
their mother was present; but when “the 
shades of eve came slowly down,” and 
Mrs. Butterby was called to the back 
part of the house to attend to domestic 
duties, then their genius exerted itself. 
Cold as it was, they forthwith opened a 
front window, and began to take object 
lessons. 

Several boys, on the opposite side of 
the street, first attracted their attention; 
and when these went away, they consid- 
ered the passers-by of a larger growth. 
Small lumps of coal, dexterously dropped 
upon hats and bonnets, afforded much 
amusement for a time,—tall silk hats 
having the preference, ‘‘ cause the coal 
bounces so,”’ as Master George remarked. 
But after a while the street became de- 
serted, and some other pastime had to be 
sought. And then it was that Tom, 
fumbling among the useful articles con- 
tained in his pocket, discovered a fishing- 
line. It was a strong one, and with a 
strong hook attached. 

‘Ho! I know! let’s play fishin’ a lit- 
tle while!’’ he exclaimed. Then he low- 
ered his line from the window, and began 
to jerk it about at intervals, with the pre- 
tense of having caught something. 

Now, it is probable the boys would 
have soon tired of this; but suddenly, in 





one of his jerks, Tom felt a weight on his 
line. 

“My! I have got something, sure!"’ he 
said, drawing in the cord. 

A moment's anxious waiting followed, 
and, when the “‘catch"’ appeared above 
the sill, the boys sank back, surprised, 
on the carpet. 

‘“‘Now see what you've done!”’ said 
George, reprovingly. ‘‘ You’ve hooked 
somebody’s chicken, an’ jist pulled his 
head off, and all his feathers out, getting 
him up.” 

But Tommy, after getting over his as- 
tonishment a little, seemed to view the 
matter as a profitable piece of business. 

“‘Well, don’t you ever tell, Georgie,” 
he said; ‘‘don’t you ever tell. We'll 
fish some more, an’ may be we'll catch a 
whole chicken-coop next.” 

And fish they did. They let down the 
line, and jerked it about industriously, 
but for some time without result.  Fi- 
nally, Tom felt his hook catch again, and 
again he pulled in the line. 

‘It's a whopper !’’—putting forth ail 
his strength,—‘“I can hardly lift it.”’ 

George caught hold of the line then, 
and with their united effort the newWwen- 
ture came in sight. 

“Why, that’s no 
George; “it’s a ham!” 

Tommy looked at it a moment, but he 
made no reply. A faint suspicion came 
over him that all was not right; and 
thrusting his head from the window, he 
looked down. He saw his father below, 
apparently searching for something, and 
his suspicions were verified. 

‘‘O dear! dear!’ he exclaimed, draw- 
ing in his head. ‘Georgie, we've just 
hooked 'em from papa; they b'long in 
the store !”’ 

This discovery was indeed startling, 
and the boys looked at each other with 
wide-openeyes. They had suddenly lost 
all desire for fishing, their proceedings 
would bring condign punishment if found 
out; and what should they do with their 
plunder? After a brief whisper they 
pushed the ham and turkey under the 
lounge for the time, softly closed the 


chicken!” said 
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window, and then sat down solemnly by 
the stove. At the same moment, and 
just as solemnly, did Mr. Butterby sit 
down by the stove in the store below. 
And when the quartet, parents and chil- 
dren, met at supper, the solemnity was 
in no wise diminished; but not a word 
was said about the ham and turkey! Tom 
and George did n’t understand that. 

The morning found the family more 
cheerful—and a night’s sleep does cheer 
one wonderfully, sometimes. 

“ By the way, Simon,” said Mrs. But- 
terby, as she poured out the coffee at 
breakfast, ‘‘there’s a donation party at 
the minister's to-night.” 

“T know it,” responded Simon; ‘“‘an’ 
I meant to have sent over a ham, or a 
couple of chickens, but now—" 

“Hush!” interrupted Mrs. Butterby, 
placing her finger to her lip and looking 
toward the children. She wished them 
not to know of the mystery. Mr. But- 
terby understood. 

“Well, bake a nice cake, and send 
that over,’’ he said. 

Master Tommy's sharp ears, however, 
had caught his father’s words, and with 
them an idea. After breakfast he beck- 
oned George to come out with him into 
the front room. 

“I know what to do with them things,” 
he said, pointing to the lounge. 

“What?” 

“Why, papa said he meant to send a 
ham, or some chickens, to the minister; 
an’ we'll jist take these. The minister 
will think papa sent ’em.” 

This brilliant proposal was at once ac- 
cepted, and the boys prepared to carry it 
out. But it took careful management. 
They watched their mother during the 
day, and, when unobserved, smuggled 
the ham and turkey down into the back 
yard. Then, when evening came, they 
secured one of their father’s. baskets, 
placed the articles in it, and tugged and 
lugged until they deposited it on the min- 
ister’s door-step. This accomplished, 
Tommy pulled the bell, and without wait- 
ing for answer, the two scampered away 
home, 





“Got rid on ’em real easy,"’ said Tom, 
as they entered the house. 

But their father could not get over his 
trouble so easily. He felt like a haunted 
man all day, and it was a relief when 
evening arrived, and with it his friend 
Weaver. Tohim he unbosomed himself. 

“‘An’ I jist thought it was your mother- 
in-law that did it, Weaver,” he said, in 
conclusion. ‘What d’ ye think?” 

“More ’n_ likely!"’ responded Mr. 
Weaver, shaking his head mournfully. 
“Your speakin’ disrespectful like give 
her the tantrums, I s’pose; an’ her spir- 
itooal tantrums is as bad, if not wuss, 
than when she was livin’. But hurry up, 
Simon; time we was gettin’ to that 
mejum’s,”’ 

Mr. Butterby had not forgotten the 
“séance;”” he was anxious to go; and, 
leaving the store with Mrs, Butterby, the 
two gentlemen set out. 

They found but two before them at 
the medium's house,—a pale young man 
with pale, watery eyes, and a fat old 
gentleman looking as expressive as a 
wooden soldier. Others of the same sort 
came presently, and then the “great 
medium ”’ made her appearance. 

“‘She’s a trans-mejum, and the sperits 
talk through her lips,”” Mr. Weaver ex- 
plained in a whisper. 

Mr. Butterby did not quite understand; 
he held his peace, however, and watched 
proceedings, It took some time for the 
‘spirits’ to get into working order; but 
after a while the medium’s eyes began to 
roll, her frame to shiver, and finally she 
sank downn a paroxysm on the floor. 

‘‘Gracious!”’ said Mr. Butterby, forget- 
ting where he was, and speaking excit- 
edly, ‘jist look at that woman! she’s 
got a fit. How long’s she had ’em ?” 

A dead silence followed this speech, 
and Mr. Weaver fairly groaned. 

‘Fits!’ came in sepulchral tones from 
the lips of the medium. ‘Wretched 
mortal, what dost thou here?” 

Mr. Butterby perceived he had made a 
mistake. ‘‘I beg pardon, marm; I didn’t 
mean nothin’,”’ he said, humbly. 

The apology was accepted; and then 
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came numerous questiors from persons 
present, and answers from supposed spir- 
its. After a time, Mr. Butterby thought 
his opportunity had come. 

“Is Weaver’s mother-in-law here?” he 
asked, anxiously; ‘‘’cause, if she is, I'd 
like to know what she did with that ’ere 
ham and turkey. Not that I care about 
*em, but I don’t want any more o’ sich.” 

“Mortal,” said the medium, throwing 
herself into a letter G, ‘‘ what meanest 
thou by these absurd questions? Away, 
thou skeptic!” 

‘Weaver, that ’s your mother-in-law, 
sartain!"’ exclaimed Mr. Butterby, in a 
loud whisper. ‘An’ she’s got a tan- 
trum too!” 

If that respected lady had a “‘tantrum,” 
it certainly was catching. The whole 
company caught it, and a buzz of indig- 
nation ran around, against the audacious 
Butterby. Vain were his protestations; 
they would not hear them, and nothing 
but his immediate departure would suf- 
fice. He was not allowed to go, however, 
until he subscribed for the Banner of 
Night, and had given two dollars to the 
medium, as a sort of peace-offering. He 
did so cheerfully, being glad to get away 
from such uncanny people. 

The next morning Mr. Butterby was 
attending to his store as usual, when the 
minister came in. 

‘Good morning, brother Butterby, I 
have brought back your basket, and I 
am much obliged to you. But why didn’t 
you come in last night?” 

“I had to go to another place,” replied 
Mr. Butterby, somewhat confused. ‘ But 
you did n't have any basket o’ mine.” 

“O yes, I did; the one you sent the 
ham and turkey in, you know.” 

‘Ham and turkey!"’ A look of terror 
came over the speaker's face. ‘I didn’t 
send none.” 

“Why, that’s strange,” replied the 
minister, looking perplexed. ‘This is 
your basket, isn’t it? It has your card 
attached to the handle.” 

Mr. Butterby’s hand trembled as he 
took the article. It certainly was his 


property. 





‘‘Well,”” resumed the minister, “last 
evening, a little after dark, some one 
rang my door-bell. I went out and found 
this basket on the step, and in ita very 
I supposed, of 


fine ham and turkey. 
course, you sent them.” 

“I did n't,” replied Mr. Butterby; “but 
I know who did.”’ 

“Who?” 

“‘The sperits,” was the very solemn 
answer. 

The minister began to laugh. 

“I do n't think it’s nothin’ to laugh at,” 
said his parishioner, a little ruffled. ‘It's 
jist dreadful !” 

Then the story of ‘‘mysterious disap- 
pearance”’ had to be told again. The 
minister listened; but, instead of being 
profoundly impressed, as Mr. Butterby 
had expected, he only laughed so much 
the more. 

“Well, well, brother Butterby,” he 
said, as he saw that gentleman’s face 
growing very red, ‘‘you must pardon me 
for laughing, but, really, I could n't help 
it. No doubt, there is a mystery about 
all this, but I don’t believe the spirits 
had any thing to do with it. May be, 
now, your own boys—”’ 

The minister paused; for, like a flash, 
a gleam of intelligence came over Mr, 
Butterby’s face, and he turned toward the 
stove. The two boys were sitting, with 
unusual quiet, behind it. 

‘Thomas! George!" he exclaimed, 
“do you know any thing about this ’ere 
business?” 

There was no need to answer; the 
look of guilt did that, before they had 
time to speak. 

‘*]—I—guess so,"’ stammered Master 
Tommy. And then and there followed 
a tearful confession. 

And there, too, ended the whole mys- 
tery. The terror of Weaver’s mother- 
in-law disappeared at once from Mr. 
Butterby’s horizon; and the evening 
found him calm and assured, and ready 
to meet Mr. Weaver. Mr. Weaver, of 
course, was surprised at the change, but 
he also was ready to argue; and argue 
they did until bed-time. 
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“I tel! ye, Weaver,” said Mr. Butterby, 
as they parted at the door, ‘‘’t ain’t noth- 
in’ but ‘lectricity; an’ when 't ain't that, 
depend on’t, it’s a fishin’-line, or some 


other humbug! Anyhow, sperits or no 
sperits, what's the goodon’em? That's 
what I want to know,—what ’s the good 
on 'em?”’ ERSKINE M. HAMILTON. 





THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT ROME. 


HE discussion of the true status of 

women, in the resolution of the great 
social problem of the day, has led many 
inquiring minds to the investigation of 
the power and influence of women in 
earlier civilizations; and thus a great deal 
of new light has been thrown on this 
matter, in a way that will enable us to 
obtain a better comprehension of the 
gradual development of the question. 

A very Nestor in this path of investi- 
gation is the famous Professor of Latin 
Poetry in the College de France, of Paris, 
who has given to the world recently some 
very rich labors in this line, which are 
well worthy of condensation and repeti- 
tion, not only for the benefit of the mod- 
erns as such, but for the different shades 
of civilization in the various nationalities. 
The crowning work of Gaston Bossier, 
on the education of women in ancient 
Rome, and their position in domestic, 
public, and social life, has made him a 
prominent candidate forthe much coveted 
seat in the French Academy left vacant 
by the death of Jules Janin; and before 
these lines reach our readers, the inspirer 
of them may wear the laurel wreath, 
dearer to the literary men of France than 
the highest civic honors. In the mean- 
while, we will follow the substance of our 
author’s reasoning, as laid down in his 
claim to be counted among the forty 
French ‘‘ Immortals.” 

The demands of the ancient Romans 
on the fathers of households were earnest 
and severe. The matrons were to man- 
age the home, and, with the fathers, share 
the rule of the house. A serious mind 
and resolute character were necessary 
for these tasks, and these were the qual- 





ities most highly prized in Roman women. 
To all women of free birth, Plautus as- 
signs these attributes, and speaks only 
of beauty, grace, and passion, when treat- 
ing of the slaves. In consequence of 
these views, the education of young girls 
was calculated to develop the qualities 
of the former, matrons, and not slaves. 
The daughters of the wealthy were taught 
by the same teachers as their brothers, 
studied the same books, and read the 
same Greek and Latin poets. The girls 
of the lower classes were sent to the 
same public schools in the forum as the 
boys; and thus the Romans had their 
mixed schools as have we. They were 
very careful, with both boys and girls, in 
regard to their instruction in the arts 
which were conducive of serious habits. 
Dancing, singing, and instrumental music 
were not regarded with favor: they were 
the accomplishments of slaves, whose 
business it was to pander to the sensual 
desires of their owners. Scipio closed a 
number of schools devoted to these arts, 
when he came into power. 

Such an education was, of course, cal- 
culated to give to the men of the earlier 
period a serious, energetic, and self- 
denying character, which we now ad- 
mire; and the common instruction of 
both sexes resulted in giving to women 
the same knowledge and peculiarities of 
character as to the men. While to-day 
we too often regard weakness gnd in- 
decision as charms of women, the Ro- 
mans prized strength and determination 
of character. If man educates woman 
for himself, it is quite natural that he 
should appreciate, above all things, gen- 
tleness and grace, as those qualities 
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which will make her most agreeable for 
those who are to live with her. But 
if woman is to be educated for her own 
interest, we should make her capable of 
playing an active part in life, and give 
her an opportunity to acquire those 
means which will enable her to do so 
successfully. 

But there came a period in Rome when 
this stern ideal was endangered. When 
the manners became more elegant, and 
culture more of a social kind, greater 
claims were made on the matrons; and 
this new life forced them finally, to their 
great disadvantage, to take refuge in the 
system of the Greeks. These lived but 
little in their homes, regarding them only 
as places where they should sleep and 
eat, and seeking all else outside. The 
time which they spent in their homes 
they regarded as the most tiresome of 
their daily life, and, when they could, 
they would hasten to flee from them. In 
proportion as the Romans learned the 
manners and the literature of the Greeks, 
they degenerated; and the female slaves 
of Rome often presented greater attrac- 
tions to their lords than the wives to their 
husbands. 

This led the Roman women to en- 
deavor to combine the severe with the 
gay, that they might be companions as 
well as mere matrons; and they began 
to acquire those arts and accomplish- 
ments that would make them attractive. 
They learned to dance and sing, culti- 
vated a taste for art and literature, and, 
by graceful manners and more prepos- 
sessing natures, robbed their slave rivals 
of their most dangerous weapons. But 
toward the close of the republic they 
were far less strict. The number of the 
better educated and intelligent women 
greatly increased. Plutarch relates of 
Cornelia, the wife of Pompey, that she 
was well read, played the lyre, under- 
stood geometry, and successfully led a 
philosophical conversation; and with 
this, she was able to guard against 
pedantry, which was the fault of so many 
of this class. 

It is probable that Cornelia concealed 





much of her knowledge that she might 
not awaken the old prejudice against 
learned women. Clodia disregarded pub- 
lic opinion, and not only loved the best 
poets, but even made verses herself, and 
invited young people to her house to 
hear them read. In spite of the loud 
complaints of those who saw with grief 
this degeneration from the ancient man- 
ners, Roman society remained quite in- 
clined to free itself from this earlier 
austerity. And this tendency was greatly 
accelerated by the fall of the republic. 
When order was restored after this catas- 
trophe, public opinion had undergone 
a complete change. Augustus seemed 
greatly to desire a return to the manners 
of a former period; but it was not 
possible to restore the earlier principles, 

From this period onward, it was noth- 
ing unusual to see persons of the best 
society learning to play on musical in- 
struments, to dance, and write poetry, 
Horace praises the fine voice of the 
lovely wife of Mzecenas; and Pliny re- 
lates that his own wife took the greatest 
interest in his literary fame, and read his 
books again and again, so that she 
nearly knew them by heart; and his 
verses she set to music, and sang with 
the accompaniment of the guitar. His- 
tory relates that, during the entire period 
of the empire, women were less subjected 
to old prejudices, went more into society, 
and made an effort to appear there to 
advantage. But there were still those 
who lamented this; and a shade of dis- 
satisfaction can be perceived in Tacitus, 
when he says of Livia, that she is more 
desirous of pleasing than would have 
been proper in women of an earlier 
epoch. 

However paradoxical it may appear, 
this revolution in manners had greatly 
assisted in preserving that which re- 
mained of family life in Rome. When 
we consider the manners of the Roman 
women under the empire, we should not 
forget to take into account that by culti- 
vating these previously forbidden arts, 
and endeavoring to become more worldly 
and attractive, they lessened the dangers 
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of the husband,—of allowing a separation 
between their love and their respect, their 
duty and their pleasure,—by making their 
homes more attractive, and alluring them 
to them; and thus raised, in some meas- 
ure, a barrier to the inroads of the disso- 
lute Greek manners. . 

But little is said of the religion of the 
Roman women, because, in the strict 
sense, they possessed none. They had 
no dogmas and no religious books; their 
worship consisted of a series of ceremo- 
nies, which custom gradually taught, and 
of prayers that they did not even need 
to learn, because they were repeated by 
them from the intonation of the priests. 
And no special study was needed to learn 
the wonderful myths of their gods; be- 
cause they formed a sort of poetic story, 
that the child heard as soon as it could 
understand them. They were its first 
pleasures, related by the mother or the 
nurse. Their eyes scarcely saw the light 
before they beheld the monuments, fic- 
tures, and statues, representing the prin- 
cipal incidents and personages in these 
stories; the walls of the temples and of 
public and private buildings were cov- 
ered with them. Thus the admiration of 
art and the study of Homer and Virgil 
made them acquainted with their gods; 
but of religion, in the strict sense of the 
word, they were destitute. 

But although the young girls were not 
instructed in their religion, it, neverthe- 
less, held a large place in their lives; for 
the women of Rome had more religious 
needs than the men. The latter studied 
Greek philosophy, and in it often re- 
ceived impressions hostile to the religious 
teaching of their childhood, by giving 
them a natural explanation for these 
marvelous tales. And though some few 
noted women also studied philosophy, 
the mass of the female sex clung with 
undivided zeal to their religion. And 
however incredulous the. men might 
choose to be for themselves, they were 
perfectly willing that their wives should 
believe in the gods and honor them, It 
was the duty of a woman who respected 
herself to observe the sacrifices, prayers, 








and other offices demanded by their 
myths. She was expected to visit the 
temple at stated periods, and strictly per- 
form all religious duties. 

The ideal qualities of a Roman matron 
were reserve, seriousness, respect for 
parents, obedience to her husband, and 
fear of the gods; and the highest praise 
bestowed upon her, and most compli- 
mentary inscription on her tomb, was 
this intelligent fear of the gods without 
superstition. In the national religion, 
the Roman woman took her place beside 
the man. The old family custom of the 
Romans made the religion of the house 
by no means the exclusive privilege of 
the husband as head of the household. 
The wife shared the task of praying to 
the gods; the son brought the utensils for 
the sacrifice; and the daughter fed the 
fire on the hearth,—the sacred symbol of 
the family, that was never allowed to go 
out. And the same institutions were 
found in the state, which simply repre- 
sented the family on a large scale. The 
most of the priests, especially those of 
earlier origin, were assisted in their func- 
tions by their wives. 

The important office performed by the 
young girls, in the family service, was 
confided, in public worship, to the vestal 
virgins, who were chosen from patrician 
families for a service of thirty years, and 
who took the oath of chastity, the viola- 
tion of which was punished by death. 
In the ancient ceremonies the position of 
the woman was thus equal to that of 
man; and although the latter, as every- 
where, was inclined, in later years, to arro- 
gate to himself the best part, woman was 
never entirely excluded from the priestly 
offices. From some temples, as that of 
Hercules, she was excluded; but, then, 
there were others that were so exclusively 
hers that not even the pictures of men 
were to be visible during the performance 
of the ceremonies. , 

The wrongs of which Roman women 
had to complain lay rather in their civil 
rights than in their religion ; the latter pro- 
tected them, and made great efforts to se- 
cure to them their, rights, and especially 
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in the solemnity of marriage. Before 
the nuptial day, the betrothed joined in 
a common religious sacrifice; and, the 
day after marriage, the bride offered a 
sacrifice in the house of her husband, in 
order thus solemnly to take possession 
of her own hearth, and secure friendly 
reception from the tutelary gods of the 
new family. The religious consecration 
with which the ceremony of marriage 
was surrounded was intended to give it a 
solemn character, and secure for it a safe- 
guard from frivolous divorce. Religion 
did all that it could to make marriage in- 
dissoluble. In the earliest period, it re- 
garded unfounded divorce as sacrilege, 
and punished it with death. The abso- 
lute religious marriage, that certain priests 
were obliged to contract, could not be 
broken without great difficulty. 

In the same way, their religion re- 
garded second marriage with such dis- 
favor that women who were married for 
the second time could not become priest- 
esses, nor enjoy the privilege of wor- 
shiping at the temple of. certain chaste 
goddesses. Thus the Roman religion 
did all in its power to sanctify marriage, 
and prevent it from sinking into a legal 
concubinage; although even this did not 
prevent many divorces, in the first cent- 
ury of the empire. 

And religion performed another mate- 
rial service to the women of Rome, in 
protecting them from the austere seclu- 
sion to which other, and especially Ori- 
ental, nations condemned the female sex. 
While public opinion retained women 
within the precincts of their home, their 
religion secured to them festal days, on 
which it was their duty to pray in the 
temples, and thus they had opportunities 
of appearing in public with which no fault 
could possibly be found. These assem- 
blies, which broke up the monotony of 
life, were anticipated with impatience; and 
the women of the upper classes gradually 
acquired the habit of appearing at them 
with a large female retinue ; and, in their 
garments, vehicles, and saccificial uten- 
sils, they displayed great luxury. 

Religion thus aided women to mingle 





:n public life, and led them to honor as 
priestesses of Venus, Juno, and Ceres, 
It is, therefore, no more than natural that 
they valued it, and were grateful for it, 
as was universally the case. One cir- 
cumstance alone gave rise to the sup- 
position that they were not loyal to it, 
and this was the readiness with which 
they accepted new divinities. But this 
abandonment of an ancient for a newer 
worship was, rather, an indication of the 
need that they felt within them for some- 
thing more than they possessed. One 
mode of veneration led them to another 
as soon as they found their glow for the 
older form subsiding; and thus, while 
seeking elsewhere, they neglected their 
ancient gods. From the temple of Isis, 
they went to that of Juno or Minerva, 
and finally to that of Diana. This com- 
mingling of faiths, which they accepted 
without scruples, lasted till the day when 
the same devotion that had led them to 
the temples of the Egyptian and Grecian 
gods caused them to sink at the foot of 
the Christian’s Cross. But they had now 
to deal with a religion which permitted 
no other beside it, and forced them to 
choose between the new faith and that 
of their family and youth. If they did 
not hesitate in their choice, it was be- 
cause their early religion had no lasting 
hold on them, and they felt the need of 
something more reliable. 

The question of the education and 
religion of the women is closely con- 
nected with the important one of their 
rights, and to-day these may all be com- 
prised in what we call the ‘Woman 
Question.” It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the legal position of women 
in Rome was not a favorable one; in- 
deed, it is generally considered worse 
than it really was. The opinion is prev- 
alent, that they were not treated much 
better than slaves, and that nothing less 
than a religious and social revolution 
would effect their deliverance. But these 
views are cherished by those who con- 
sider nothing but the stern laws regard- 
ing women. Livy says: “Our fore- 
fathers forbid women to undertake even 
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any private affair without male advice or 
assistance, desiring that they should ever 
be under the hand of a father, brother, 
or husband.” 

This bears the appearance of legal 
slavery, in which they would have our 
sympathy; but experience teaches us 
that the practice was by no means so 
stern as the theory. In the ordinary life 
of the Romans, the woman had practi- 
cally a very different position from that 
which the law allowed her. She was sur- 
rounded with honors and responsibilities, 
esteemed by her husband, and revered 
by the children and slaves of the house- 
hold as their mistress. The apparent 
slave, who in law could control nothing, 
and was held in a never-ending state of 
minority, was in reality almost the co- 
equal companion of the husband. She 
occupied the seat beside him in the 
“atrium,” the center of a Roman house- 
hold and the common hall in which the 
family assembled and met visiting friends, 
or received strangers. Here, by the 
hearth, was the altar of the lares and 
penates,—the household gods; here was 
preserved every thing that was sacred 
and valuable in the house; and all these 
treasures were under the protection and 
care of the woman and wife. As did 
the head of the family, so did she here 
offer sacrifices, and from here controlled 
the domestic labor of the slaves and the 
education of the children, who remained 
for a long time under her guardian care 
and authority. And, finally, she shared 
with her husband the administration of 
their property and the rule of the house. 

As soon as the bride stepped into the 
house of her husband, she shared his 
rights,—a fact expressed by an old and 
sacred formula which it was customary 
for her to repeat on crossing the thresh- 
old: ‘‘Where thou art the master, I am 
the mistress.”” And thus, in fact, she 

“became the mistress of all over which he 
also ruled, and there was no period in 
Roman history where the wife was fully 
aslave. The ancient poets spoke with 
great deference of the ‘‘ majesty"’ of the 
father in the household; but they also 





spoke of the “ sacredness "’ of the matron. 
It may even be affirmed that the manner 
in which ancient authors alluded to the 
legal inequality of the wife was in no way 
unfavorable to her. 

The Roman foresaw that, in the strug- 
gle for influence between man and wife, 
the latter would come off victorious ; he 
seemed to feel in advance his weakness, 
and sought his protection in stern laws; 
but the historian betrays to us the fact 
that all these precautionary measures 
availed him nothing, and she soon con- 
quered, within the house, what legislation 
from without had deprived her of. But 
very soon there came a period when she 
was not satisfied to gain the victory in 
the house merely. As.a reward for their 
fidelity to the republic, women were 
awarded the right, after death, of being 
publicly buried and eulogized. At the 
funeral of a distinguished woman, the 
procession went to the forum, where the 
nearest relative of the deceased ascended 
the platform, and delivered the eulogy 
of her origin and her virtues. Even at 
the time of Cato, their bitterest enemy, 
women enjoyed this privilege; and in 
the progress of history, they gained still 
greater claims and influence. 

At the period of the republic, they 
were no strangers to the opinions of the 
people and the decrees of the senate, 
though their interest was partially hid- 
den; but under the empire, they no 
longer took pains to conceal the interest 
which they took in the management of 
public matters. However jealous was 
Augustus of his prerogatives, he, never- 
theless, consented to share them with 
Livia. He discussed with her all impor- 
tant affairs, and permitted her to share 
the honors which were shown to him. 
Claudius was completely ruled by the 
women, and permitted nothing to be 
done in his realm without their consent. 
The historian Tacitus describes, as some- 
thing startling, that, on the day when the 
prisoner Caractacus was led in triumph 
to Rome, Agrippina sat on a throne not 
far from her husband, and, like him, was 
surrounded with soldiers and eagles; and 
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that the vanquished enemy was forced to 
present to her the same homage as to her 
lord. Tacitus remarks that this spectacle 
was a great innovation, and very hostile 
to the spirit of the forefathers; and adds, 
that Agrippina was not satisfied with being 
simply the consort of the emperor, but 
desired also to be considered as his com- 
panion in authority. 

But such claims soon became so com- 
mon as to excite no surprise. Under the 
Antonines, the empresses received the 
name of ‘*‘ Mothers of the Camp and the 
Legions;” to which at a later period was 
added, ‘‘ Mothers of the Senate and the 
Nation.” And these titles were not mere 
flatteries, for it frequently occurred that 
the empresses ruled the nation, in the 
name of their husbands or sons, accord- 
ing to their own judgment. This ex- 
ample from the court was soon imitated 
elsewhere. The ladies of the influential 
classes of this period dealt quite openly 
in political intrigues, with a peculiar 
acuteness and perseverance. As they 
could get no positions for themselves, 
they entered the lists for their friends; 
and it soon became quite the fashion for 
a man to rise through the influence of his 
female friends. And this influence, great 
at Rome, became even greater in the 
provinces, where the women were no 
longer under the eye of the emperor and 
the men whom they feared. 

There was scarcely any measure of im- 
portance in the province in which the 
wife of the governor had not a hand in 
the game. All intriguers applied to her; 
she took part in all matters, even those 
of the army, and acquired thereby fre- 
quently such influence that it sometimes 
happened that officers and soldiers com- 
bined to raise a statue to the wife of their 
commander. We see from this that Ro- 
man women were very far removed from 
a condition of slavery, although this in- 
dependence and power which they en- 
joyed was the result of tolerance and 
custom, rather than of settled principles. 
The philosophers and law-makers taught 
no such doctrines. The Roman philos- 





ophers were, in truth, quite severe in 
regard to the women. Cicero quotes 
with satisfaction a passage of Plato, in 
which the latter regrets the loose manners 
of the times, when the slaves refuse to 
obey their masters, and the wives aspire 
to be the equals of their husbands. 

But while legislator and philosopher 
joined hands to keep women in the 
deepest dependence, custom and public 
opinion were operating to emancipate 
them. And perhaps the principal cause 
of this fact may be found in the high 
opinion which the Romans entertained 
of the marriage relation. For them it 
was the melting into one another of two 
lives; and such a process could only be 
perfect when between them every thing 
existed in common. The noble Portia 
said to Brutus: ‘‘'When I married thee, 
it was not simply as concubine, to share 
thy bed and board, but in order to have 
a portion of all the good and evil that 
might befall thee.” 

This mutual share in the joys and sor- 
rows of life could not but introduce into 
the family the principle of equality, which 
became so strong that it finally gained 
the victory over the prejudices of the 
world, the theories of philosophers, and 
the statutes of the code. It is instructive 
and interesting to notice, in the Roman 
code, by what skillful maneuvers one 
barrier after another was broken down 
in the civil law, and the equality betwéen 
man and wife was established. Em- 
peror Antoninus abolished the law which 
condemned to death the women for un- 
faithfulness to the marriage vow, while it 
granted immunity to the men, and in 
place of it established for the crime equal - 
punishment for both. And from this 
test principle for civilized nations, we may 
infer a crowd of other enactments calcu- 
lated to elevate and protect women. And 
thus we draw to a close, only for want 
of space, the study of one of the most 
interesting investigations into the status 
of woman among the ancient Romans 
which now enriches modern criticism. 

Wo. WELLS. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Y life now passed very tranquilly, 
M between the work of the lime- 
yard and study of the class. From time 
to time, I went over to see the mother, 
at Lonjumeau, or Genevieve brought me 
word of her. For some months the 
strength of the blind woman had per- 
ceptibly declined; she was scarcely able 
to leave her easy-chair, and her ideas 
were no longer so positive and clear. 
Maurice was struck with the change, as 
well as myself. 

“The thread is entangled on the dis- 
taff,”” he said to me, with his usual blunt- 
ness. ‘The reel has nearly come to the 
end of its skein.” 

I put back his sinister prediction with 
a kind of anger. 

“What! what!’’ replied the master 
companion. “Is it that thou thinkest 
the thing is more pleasant to me than to 
you? But the event happeneth to all 
men, and it must always be looked calmly 
in the face. Behold now what a beauti- 
ful advance step it has been, gently to 
close the eyes, that she might not per- 
ceive the evil when it comes. We may 
love each other as fondly as may be, my 
poor brother, yet, one day or another, 
we shall have to say farewell, and sep- 
arate for ever. So much the better for 
those who are called first away.” 

“ And why do you thus bring forward, 
before the time, these cruel separations ?” 
demanded I. 

““Why?’’ continued Maurice. ‘So as 
not to be taken unawares, my little one; 
to strengthen the heart, and sustain the 
man, when the fatal moment arrives. 
In life, thou seest, there is no use in 
playing ‘hide and seek’ with truth. A 
truly brave man never acts the false- 
hood, neither with himself nor others. 
Besides,’’ added he ‘with emotion, ‘‘the 


thought of death brings with it always 
health. For the one who departs, or for 
the one who witnesses this last farewell, 








we crave a good remembrance, which 
you wish the one, and remains as a bless- 
ing with the other; and we, who abide 
still on earth, are made better by this 
souvenir. Now that thou art forewarned, 
I'll engage, thou wilt occupy thyself 
more than ever with thoughts of Made- 
line, and wilt labor to bring to thy mother 
a clear and beautiful evening, after so 
troubled and sad a day.” 

Maurice’s reasons were right. His pre- 
monitions of the event to come made my 
visits much more frequent to the farm, 
and recalled more constantly my duty. 
On each trip, I carried to my mother 
some small gift, that I knew to be fitted 
to her taste; and she always thanked 
me with an embrace, such as she had 
never given me in our younger life. 
Perhaps, feeling within herself that life 
was stealing away from her, she took 
more strongly to her heart those whom 
she was so soon to leave. 

“Thou wishest me to thank the good 
God for being old and blind,” she would 
say to me, for each tender care that I 
bestowed on her. 

Then she took to talking of her youth, 
of the first years of her marriage, of my 
infancy. She recalled affectionately all 
I had said aud done since my birth. It 
was for her the history of a world. Gen- 
evieve listened as attentively as if she 
were recounting the life of Napoleon. 
Always active, always singing, the girl 
brought light and joy wherever she 
came. The blind woman scolded her 
without stint, but in a tone which 
seemed to say, Well, I have nothing 
else to do; yet when we were alone, 
she would repeat, over and over again, 
“She is a young girl that belongs to 
our good Lord!” 

Genevieve, who sometimes heard her, 
never seemed to hear, and, as for the 
grumbling, she left the good woman 
to do as much of it as pleased her. 
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Nevertheless, at my last visit Genevieve 
seemed very much disquieted. 

‘“‘The Mother Madeline is not well,” 
she said to me, at the moment of 
leaving. 

“ Alas! my God! I have seen it well 
and long,” replied I. ‘But she pre- 
tends not to suffer, and refuses to see 
a doctor.” 

“She has perhaps reason,”’ said the 
young girl. ‘‘That would only make 
the thing more sad.” 

We exchanged a sigh over the trouble, 
and I parted from her with a broken 
heart. 

On the third day from this, I was at 
work on a new building, standing on the 
highest scaffolding, when I heard my 
name called, and, looking below, my 
blood stagnated in my veins. It was 
Genevieve. 

‘* How is the mother?” I cried to her. 

“Bad,” replied she, in an altered voice. 

In an instant I had descended, and 
was by her side. 

“She wishes to see you,”’ continued 
Genevieve, hurriedly. ‘‘Come right away. 
The doctor says the case is pressing.” 

We left immediately; but never had 
the route seemed so long to me. It ap- 
peared that the horses traveled with less 
speed, and that the driver stopped by the 
way oftener than usual. I longed to 
know just the state of the old mother, yet 
I dared not interrogate Genevieve. We 
at length reached Lonjumeau, and I took 
the road to the farm, running nearly the 
whole way. Mother Rivion was not in 
the field, according to her custom, and I 
soon perceived her standing in the half- 
open door, as if in the attitude of anxious 
waiting for some one, which seemed to 
me a bad sign. She cried out on seeing 
me, and I gazed at her with an earnest 
look, that was well understood; for she 
hastened to say: 

“Come in; she is asking for you.” 

I found the mother as feeble as it was 
possible; nevertheless, she recognized, 
and stretched out her two hands toward, 
me. I can not express what passed at 
that moment within me; but when I saw 








her thus, the leaden color of her features 
the languishing eye, the lips trembling 
with the stroke of death, the remem- 
brance of all that she had done for me, 
there ran through my spirit a sudden 
light and anguish. The idea that I was 
about to lose her, without ever having 
before more than half realized so much 
goodness, struck me like a knife. I ut. 
tered a loud cry, and threw myself in 
her arms. 

“Come, come, Pierre, my son, do not 
give way to so much grief,” she said ina 
feeble voice. ‘I die content, since I have 
thee once more.” 

I felt that it was necessary for me to 
master my sorrow, and I seated myself 
near the bed, trying to give her some 
hopes of recovery. But she would not 
listen to me. 

‘‘No, no; let us not lose time in de- 
ceiving ourselves,’’ she repeated, with a 
voice becoming more and more faint. “I 
wish to speak of my last wishes. Call 
Genevieve.” 

The young girl approached, and the 
invalid handed to her the keys of her 
wardrobe, asking her to bring the several 
articles which she designated. There 
was a watch which had belonged to my 
father, and gold ear-rings that she had 
worn at her marriage, a small silver gob- 
let, and a few other trifles, in trinkets and 
apparel. She told us to spread them out 
on the bed before her, and calling, one 
after another, the persons who lived in 
the house, presented each one with some 
small gift. The Mother Rivion had the 
silver goblet, she gave me the watch, and 
wished Genevieve to retain the ear orna- 
ments. She selected, finally, the dress in 
which she wished to be robed after death, 
told how and where she desired to be 
buried, and asked that there should be a 
high head-stone placed at the grave by 
myself, 

We listened mournfully, striving with 
great effort to restrain our tears, and 
promising to do all she required, Just 
then the priest arrived. My heart was 
too full. I went out to weep, alone in a 
quiet spot, behind the mansion. 
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I must have remained there a long 
time; for, when I re-entered the house, 
it was nearly dark, and the priest was no 
longer there. I heard Genevieve's voice 
as she answered some questions of my 
mother’s. At the first word, I was aware 
that the question related to myself. The 
dying woman who had been distressing 
herself at the thought of leaving me 
alone in the world, now evidently com- 
municated to the young girl some last 
wish, which the latter seemed to be gently 
resisting. 

“Pierre Henri has too much wisdom, 
and too good a heart, not to know for 
himself what he ought to do,” said Gene- 
vieve, in troubled voice. 

“But, then, why do you not wish to 
marry him?” demanded the invalid. 

“T have not said that, Mother Made- 
line,”’ replied the girl. 

“Let me speak to him, then.” 

“No,” replied she, quickly; ‘to-day he 
could refuse you nothing, and later he 
might repent it. He ought not to decide 
such a solemn thing for your sake alone, 
nor for mine, good mother. He has a 
right to choose according to his own taste, 
and his own free will. . Whatever 
he may do, you know well that I shall 
always be ready to serve him.” 

“O Christ, save us!” murmured my 
mother, in a plaintive voice. ‘I waited 
still for this one joy on earth.” 

‘‘And you shall have it, if it depends 
only on me,” cried I, coming up to her 
bedside. ‘No persons need ever fear 
that I should repent it; for your choice, 
mother, is my choice.”’ 

This was the manner of my betrothal 
to Genevieve, and I can say with truth, 
that it proved to be the last and best 
blessing from her who brought me into 
the world. 

My mother died the next day, at the 
hour of noon, clasping my hand and that 
of Genevieve between her own. May God 
recompense her for all she suffered here, 
and make amends for that which I was 
not able to render her! A mother is too 
large a creditor for her children ever to 


repay what they owe her, here below. 
Vou. XXXV.—9# 








CHAPTER IX. 


My marriage with Genevieve ended 
the term of my studies. Until then I had 
labored to become capable of sustaining 
such a position. But once at the head 
of a family, I employed myself in mak- 
ing constant drains upon my efficient re- 
sources. For him who has heretofore 
lived without order, and by hard work, 
this entrance into the systematic quiet of 
housekeeping is a great joy and a great 
incentive. The idea that one does not 
now endure labor and weariness for him- 
self alone fills the heart with renewed 
courage. We recall the chill, sluggish 
days when we so much needed such com- 
panionship, and, now that we know that 
there will henceforth be two of us, we 
knot together more firmly than ever the 
cords that uphold our platform, and add 
an extra stanchion for greater security. 

Since the first day of our marriage, I 
have had many cares, and some black 
humors. More than once as the heavy 
burdens of the family weighed down 
upon me, I have felt that the braces drew 
too tight over the shoulders, But, on 
recovering my better nature, and health- 
ier sense, I have always found marriage 
to be a holy and blissful thing, the best 
defense against evil strokes of every de- 
scription, and, in a word, the only true 
strength of reasonable men. Yet it is 
absolutely necessary that we know well 
how to make choice in this matter of 
union. Before calling another to share 
with us our most sacred and inner life, 
who ought to become as one’s living 
shadow, it is well to view the object with 
the head as carefully as we have with the 
heart; to assure ourself that the one 
who is ever to abide near us, at the 
hearth-stone of home, will be to us as a 
second conscience in all respects, and 
not a tempter. 

If, in associating a person in our tem- 
porary business affairs, we hesitate, for 
fear that he will take our money and our 
credit, without any return, how much 
more imperative is it that we step cau- 
tiously when it is to be a union for the 
whole term of our mortal existence, and 
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with one who may perchance take away 
our repose and our honor! 

It is true, the women who thus turn trai- 
tors against us are fewin number. Nearly 
all bring to the household at least as much 
of uprightness, of good conduct, and of 
self-sacrifice, asthe husband. They may, 
perhaps, exhibit more of minor faults, 
but they have much less of vice. It is 
very rare to find them hardened in sin. 
Still, when this does occur, they are not 
seldom made thus by our own fault. 

Those who are in station above us, liv- 
ing in an easy opulence, which has come 
to them by inheritance, or whose industry 
has won it without too much painful exer- 
tion, do not know all the trials that beset 
the brave wife of a laborious operative. 
Not only is it the careful economy neces- 
sary for the daily food of our table, but 
she is the guardian, also, of our hopeful 
determination and honesty. What temp- 
tations might assail and enter within the 
dwelling if she was not there to close the 
door against them! what unsightly ideas, 
which dare not have birth, because her 
innocent glance pierces even to our in- 
nermost mind! The embarrassment we 
experience in avowing wicked intention 
often compels us to remain honest. In- 
deed, it is not so easy as one might im- 
agine to confess one to another his or her 
wickedness, and make an agreement to 
walk together in a dark, bad way. Where 
such hardihood is really found to exist, 
the strength and force of the two are 
never equal. There is always one who 
suffers disquiet, who lags behind; and 
this is oftenest the woman. Habit, well- 
attended to, ever inclines to a straight 
line, and guides to safety. 

As for myself, I had dealt a most 
fortunate hand, finding in Genevieve 
all that I had hoped, and more. Such 
as I had seen her on our first day of 
meeting, such did I find her after mar- 
riage; such has she always remained, I 
confided to her all my plans, I recounted 
to her all my business engagements; and 
she ever gave me profitable counsel with- 
cut seeming to dictate. 

In my view, the greatest joy of domestic 





life lies in this perfect confidence, which 
makes one heart, one purse, one interest, 
Let there come sadness or anger or hope 
to the dwelling, ready to overwhelm or 
elate, there will at least be one to bear it, 
or rejoice over it, with you, and that with 
a true heart. No longer need you allow 
the little streams of discomfort, that oft- 
times course their way through the spirit, 
to increase silently within yourself, until 
at length they form a deep reservoir that, 
sooner or later, wears away the defenses, 
That which comes to us each day, in the 
common course of life, glides by our path, 
in consequence of this truth and sympa- 
thy, as a stream, hitherto so brimful as if 
ready to overflow its bounds, subsides into 
quiet; and in this same manner the soul 
finds its true level. 

Since my marriage I had followed the 
example of Maurice, and launched my 
ingenuity into small architectural experi- 
ments, which proved successful. Yet, 
like all others similarly plunged into 
speculation, 1 was often compelled for 
the sake of work to submit to a fall in 
prices, and to execute my plans with 
small resources. 

The immediate result was also less in 
the pecuniary returns than in the certain 
advantage which insures reputation. I 
had not accumulated much, but I began 
to be well-known; and it was not long 
before I found myself engaged in a great 
number of trade affairs. My exactitude 
and activity inspired confidence, and, in 
default of capital, I obtained credit. In 
securing this, it was requisite to have the 
true spirit and sure hand in every thing, 
to execute rapidly, effectively, and al- 
ways to arrive at the appointed hour, 
under penalty of being supplanted. The 
task was hard, but being well-defined, it 
worked right. The returns and pay- 
ments were so many steps on the ladder 
in the way of compensation; and I hoped 
that my efforts would end by helping me 
to smooth off a little the too harsh angles. 
Once master of a sufficient sum for con- 
tingencies, all else would come of itself. 
Yet it seemed, for a time, as if we were 
obliged to mount to the roof without a 
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ladder, and wait there until we could 
fabricate one, round by round. 

Robert came quite often to see us, and 
more than once I could perceive the lit- 
tle savings, destined by Genevieve for 
some rare pleasure-party, or article for 
her toilet, passed almost invariably from 
the drawer of the aunt into the pocket of 
the nephew. I did not complain of it, 
because it was easier for me, after all, to 
sacrifice a small amount of money than 
to afflict the excellent creature. She 
made up these little prodigalities by so 
much labor, frugality, and economy, that 
| always preserved the air of seeing noth- 
ing that she did not wish me to observe. 
In doing this, I sought rather my own 
repose than her advantage; and if I had 
exercised more common sense, I should 
soon have understood that my duty was 
to enlighten her as to her own. Because 
the weakness of those who dwell by our 
side is a very small thing, and is no con- 
straint upon us, it is not necessary that we 
shut our eyes to it. On the contrary, it 
is better to take heed to it, to guard against 
and cure the evil, if possible. 

I had left home for Bourgogne, where 
I was called to study a work which the 
contractors wished to be calculated in as 
short a time as possible. My absence 
was to continue for about twelve days. 
Genevieve remained alone with our boy, 
Marcel, who was now three years old. I 
have, consequently, only learned through 
my wife what happened then, and which 
I am now about to relate. 

The day following my departure, Rob- 
ert came to see Genevieve. He appeared 
restless and much cast down. To all 
questions put to him, he replied only in 
curt monosyllables, or by sighs. She 
kept him to dinner, but he ate nothing, 
and continued to grow more and more 
gloomy. Distressed to see him thus, she 
pressed him for the reasons. He then 
said that life was distasteful to him, that 
he hated it, and some day or other he 
would throw it away like a pair of old, 
useless shoes. Genevieve, much affected, 
tried by every means to soothe his dis- 
couragement. But the more she said, 





the stronger he grew in his resolve, until 
he made her understand that there was 
no other part left for him to play. His 
aunt urged him to explain, but he contin- 
ued in that obstinate, stubborn silence, 
peculiar to the guilty, who do not wish to 
confess their sins. Fearful and distressed, 
she went to the cradle to place within it 
the little Marcel, who had been sleeping 
in her arms, and returned in haste to 
Robert's side, determined to draw from 
him his secret. 

She found him sitting with his elbows 
on his knees, his head buried in _ his 
hands, like one in despair. Genevieve 
said every thing to him that her affection 
could invent. She spoke to him of his 
dead father, of the promise she had 
made to replace him in the boy’s life, as 
far as she was able. She named, one 
after another, all the faults which she 
supposed might have overcome him, 
and begged him to answer, either by a 
single word, or even sign. But Robert 
merely shook his head. Finally, out of 
patience, she broke off from interro- 
gating, when her nephew roughly ad- 
dressed himself to her, by saying if he 
had not a hundred louis-d’or on the 
next day, he was lost. Genevieve made 
a start backward, as much aghast as if 
he had demanded from her the crown 
of France. 

‘“‘A hundred louis, boy!’’ repeated 
she; ‘‘and who dost thou wish should 
present them to thee? Why hast thou 
need of them? What dost thou intend 
to do with them?” 

“T owe them,” replied Robert. 

And as his aunt regarded him with an 
air of doubt, he set himself to unfold to 
her all his irregularities for three years 
past. He had about him letters from 
creditors, bills of non-acceptance, and 
even some assignments on stamped 
paper. But in the same measure that 
he tried to explain to Genevieve, did her 
indignation against him increase, until 
she felt nearly all pity for the renegade 
melting away. 

“Ah, my lad, since you are able to 
disburse such a sum, you probably:see 
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how you are to earn it,’’ she said, 
resolutely. ‘‘That which I hold in my 
table there belongs to myself, and is 
waiting for nothing, only you shall not 
have the first piece of it. Ah! we have 
reason now to say that God loves us 
better than we love ourselves. When 
he recalled my poor brother, I accused 
him in my heart; now I see how we 
ought to thank him, for he is spared 
this sorrow and this shame.”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Robert, with a kind 
of desperate audacity, ‘‘more of shame 
than you can believe; for I have not yet 
told all.”’ 

“And what remains, then, to say, poor 
unfortunate ?’’ cried Genevieve. 

Her nephew had risen, and gazed at 
her with a pallid face, and manner like 
one insane. 

“Eh, well,” said he, showing the 
papers of creditors; “‘it is necessary to 
pay all that, under pain of going to 
prison,—and I have paid it.” 

“You? How?” 

“ With a note.” 

She looked at him fixedly, without 
comprehending. 

“What note?” she inquired. 

“A note signed with the name of your 
husband.” 

‘‘What dost thou say, miserable one? 
a counterfeit ?”’ 

He lowered his head; Genevieve clasped 
her hands, uttering a cry of anguish. 
Both remained a moment without speak- 
ing. Suddenly the aunt rose, took Robert 
by the shoulders, and shook him excitedly. 

‘“‘Thou hast lied to me,’’ cried she. 
‘*Thou dost not owe this hundred louis; 
thou hast acted a falsehood; and thou 
wishest thus to draw from me money.” 

The young man lifted his head, and 
reddened to the very brow. 

‘*Ah! I have lied, have! ?”” stammered 
he; ‘‘well, then, it is good; let us speak 
no more about it.’’ He took his hat, 
and went out precipitately. 


Genevieve suffered him to depart; but | 


she passed a terrible night. She trembled 
at every noise, believing some one came 
to inform her of the arrest or death of 





Robert. She accused herself of cruelty, 
Twice she took down her shawl to run to 
her nephew's lodgings; and twice a doubt 
that she could not explain prevented her, 
On the morrow, part of the day passed 
in the same manner. At length, toward 
the close of the afternoon, an unknown 
person, of coarse exterior, presented him- 
self with three notes, signed with my 
name. They were the forgeries of which 
Robert had spoken. When she saw 
them, Genevieve turned very pale,—so 
pallid, indeed, that the stranger, who 
called himself M. Dumans, felt obliged 
to inform her what they were. But the 
poor woman retained her tight hold on 
the papers, which trembled in her hand, 
and could not reply. M. Dumans ele- 
vated his eyebrows. At length, not 
knowing what to say, she asked from 
whom he held these valuations. 

“You can see for yourself,” replied 
the unknown person, showing, on the 
reverse side, the signature of three or 
four indorsers. 

“And Monsieur has need—immedi- 
ately—of the money?” said my wife, 
more and more agitated. 

“‘Parbleu!”’ replied he, ‘‘I have on the 
morrow two payments to make, and I 
have depended on my own returns, 
People told me that your husband was 
good for the amount; I hope, in the 
name of the devil, it is true, and that I 
have not been deceived.” - 

In speaking thus, he gave a keen, sin- 
ister glance at Genevieve, from his two 
wicked eyes, which sent all the color 
once more from her face, and threw the 
poor lady into a violent fit of weeping. 

‘Hein!’ cried M. Dumans, “tears! 
bah! Is that all you expect to give to 
me? You are not, then, solvent? You 
have not the hundred louis? Ah, thou- 
sand thunders! I am ruined!” 

He rose up, uttering so many curses 
and menaces against me that my poor 
wife, frightened at his wrath, confessed 
all. At the announcement that the notes 
were forgeries, M. Dumans made a bound 
forward. 

“Then I have been sold,’’ cried he; 
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“and by whom? You knew the false- 
hood. You yourself were interested in 
it. You have not declared the whole 
fraud. I think you had better let me 
know it, or I will denounce you; I will 
pursue you; I will have you condemned 
as an accomplice.” 

Genevieve was about to reply, when 
the door opened rudely, and Robert stood 
before them. At the cry which escaped 
from my wife, M. Dumans turned toward 
the young man, and the latter, seeing 
the papers in Genevieve’s hands, fell on 
his knees. 

There occurred then such a scene as 
Genevieve has never been able to de- 
scribe, because, whenever she has made 
the attempt, sobs and tears have choked 
her voice. All that I can fully make 
out is, that, after many tears and en- 
treaties, seeing the man holding the notes 
had resolved to arrest Robert, and the 
latter, who, clinging to the window, threat- 
ened to dash himself down into the court 
below, her heart failed her. She ran to 
the secretary, which served for a money 
chest, took from it three hundred and 
fifty francs, which constituted all my re- 
serve funds, and offered them for the 
bills. The creditor seemed at first to 
hesitate; but on the observation that 
Robert was without resources, ard that, 
in refusing this settlement, he would 
probably lose all, the exchange was 
made, under the signature of each, and 
M. Dumans left the house. 

After having hurriedly thanked his 
aunt, Robert followed him. 

There was in this latter's tone of speak- 
ing, and in his manner, a change so 
sudden, that it struck Genevieve as some- 
thing singular. Being alone, and re- 
covered from her first excitement, she 
turned over in her mind all that had 
taken place; and the more she reflected, 
the more mysterious it seemed. Particu- 
larly, the actions and words of Robert 
left a doubt. She could not say what 

the suspicion really was, but felt that 
there was deception somewhere. She 


hoped all would be made clear at Rob- 
ert’s next visit. 


Two days passed by 








without his appearing. Genevieve, whose 
anxiety constantly increased, at last con- 
fided Marcel to a kind neighbor, and 
hastened to seek her nephew in the 
Street Poirée. On reaching the fifth 
story of the lodging, on the landing-place 
of the small chamber which he occupied, 
she saw the door open, and a man of evil 
aspect came out, carrying a bundle. As 
much as he was altered by his change 
of dress, as also wearing a much heavier 
beard, she yet was able to recognize in 
this person M. Dumans. 

The latter, taking advantage of her 
first start of surprise, which kept her for 
an instant silent, passed rapidly by her, 
and descended the stairway. Genevieve 
opened Robert’s door. There was no 
one within the apartment; but the drawers 
of the furniture were in confusion, the 
closets open and empty. A few worn- 
out articles of dress were scattered about 
the floor, and this was all. Astonished 
at such unusual disorder, she re-de- 
scended, to the porter’s room, where 
she asked for some explanation of the 
change. 

The porter knew nothing, and had seen 
nothing amiss. All he could say was, 
that Robert had come in the night before, 
with the man who had crossed her on 
the staircase; that both seemed to be in 
fine spirits, and amused themselves by 
throwing-down silver pieces, and laugh- 
ing to hear them ring on the stone hearth. 
Genevieve could no longer doubt. The 
scene with the forged notes was a farce, 
agreed upon between Robert and his pre- 
tended creditor. They had reckoned on 
her fright, on her weakness. She had 
been made the victim of a rascality, of 
which the son of her only brother was 
theinventor. This thought went through 
her heart like the sharp stroke of a knife. 
She wished to smother it. She waited 
for Robert until the evening, and then 
again the next day. Mortification, ahger, 
anxiety, tormented her in turn. 

When I returned, she had lost, for five 
days, both sleep and appetite. I found 
her greatly changed, and, in terror, in- 
quired if she were ill. 
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‘Worse than that—much worse,” she 
answered in a stifled voice. 

And without waiting for my questions, 
as if she had need of sympathy to con- 
sole her broken spirit, she related to me, 
in half-uttered, disconnected phrases, all 
that passed since I had last taken my 
departure. 

When she reached that part concern- 
ing the three hundred and fifty francs 
given to Robert, I interrupted her by a 
terror-stricken cry. I believe I only half 
comprehended her words, and I rushed 
wildly toward the secretary. This hiding- 
place rendered up to me only the empty 
money sack. My throat grew 
parched, my knees gave way, I had to 
support myself against the wall. Gene- 
vieve gazed at me with startled, wide- 
open eyes, her hands hanging listless, 
her lips trembling and dry, like one ina 
fever. In seeing her thus, my anger 
turned to heart-felt pity, and I said, very 
gently: 

“Thou hast given him the silver, then. 
. . « I can not, therefore, pay what I 
owe. In this, all is compre- 
hended. We are lost.” 

In fact, I had three bills of exchange 
which became due on the next day; and 
the sum placed in reserve was intended to 
pay them on presentation. Its disap- 
pearance set at naught all my calcula- 
tions, and, worse than all, was destructive 
to my credit. I tried to make Genevieve 
understand the matter, by giving her an 
honest estimate of the situation. The 
poor creature felt so cast down and 
wretched that I tried to conceal my own 
torment. This beneficent intention gave 
me a kind of content, and raised some- 
what my spirits. In exhibiting courage 
under our troubles, for the sake and love 
of Genevieve, I acquired it, little by little, 
I was still young, in good 


for myself. 
health, I had committed no wrong, and I 
felt that I had full strength to begin the 


world anew. The most important thing 
for the immediate present was honorably 
to fulfill my engagements. I spoke of 
it to Genevieve, calmly, tenderly, as an 
honest man should. I said nothing that 





was dispiriting, but that it would be nec- 
essary, for a time, to give up all the small 
luxuries of our housekeeping, only re. 
taining that part which was indispensable, 
and to accept life once more as poor la- 
borers. She only replied by weeping, 
and pressing my hand in hers. When J 
had finished speaking,— 

“Ah! thou art even better than | 
thought,” she said to me. “I only ask 
one thing of the good Lord: it is, that he 
will let me live long enough to repay thy 
goodness.” 

God has listened to her prayer, and 
she has fulfilled her promise faithfully; 
for what she called my goodness has 
been paid back in true content and hap- 
piness, both interest and principal. 

That same evening, I hastened to the 
dwellings of other chief architects, and 
relinquished to them certain contracts ] 
had taken for a small sum of money 
paid down to me on the spot; and they also 
took my materials. In the mean time, 
Genevieve had brought merchants to the 
house, and sold to them the best of our 
household goods. These sources, united, 
gathered a sum sufficient for my present 
want; and thus my notes were paid to 
the last farthing. 

But the breakdown was very percepti- 
ble. People knew that I had returned to 
the regiment of hodmen, and they conse- 
quently withdrew from me that considera- 
tion which had heretofore been so readily 
accorded. I presented myself in vain for 
commissions or contracts; none wished 
to make advances of capital to me, nor 
give me long credit. They witnessed my 
ruin, without taking any heed of my 
probity. As a last misfortune, Maurice 
was absent. Want began to press; it 
compelled me to take up again the trowel 
as a day-laborer. 

Meanwhile, Robert did not make his 
appearance. In spite of all the past, 
Genevieve still recalled him with an un- 
changing affection, and I could see that 
she was often grieved and sad at hearing 
nothing from him. Two months had 
gone by, and I tried to forget the nephew, 
when a sergeant of the city presented 
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himself one day in my small kennel of a 
shop. Happily I was quite alone. 

He showed me a scrap of paper hav- 
ing on it my name and address, but 
nearly effaced and illegible. It had been 
found on the person of a man who had 
been assassinated. A little anxious and 
troubled, I followed the sergeant to the 
Morgue; and there I recognized the body 
of Robert. The cord, with its heavy 
stone attached, by which he had been 
dragged to the river, was still about the 
neck of the poor lad. His accomplices 
in sin had wished to profit themselves 
alone in their vile gains, and thus, as it 
so often happens, one crime had been 
punished by new and worse ones. 








Genevieve knew nothing of this until a 
long time after. Even to this day, the 
murderers have never been discovered. 
Perhaps they have had similar judgment 
meted out to them by other wicked hands ; 
for, in the evil, as in the good, it is very 
rare that men do not reap what they sow. 
As for ourselves, the remembrance of the 
miserable nephew, who had cast his Sa- 
tanic devices into the midst of so much 
domestic happiness, soon lost itself in 
our more rude experiences. The evil 
days approached when we were to be 
forced, according to the adage of friend 
Maurice, to buffet the storm without a 
cloak and without an umbrella to cover 
us, FROM THE FRENCH. 





HE KNOWS. 


KNOW not what may befall me, 
God spreads a mist before mine eyes; 
At every step on my onward path 
He maketh new scenes to rise; 
And every joy he sends me 
Comes with a sudden and strange surprise. 


I see not a step before me 
As I tread in another year ; 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future his mercy will clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as it grows near. 


It may be, the bitter future 
Is less bitter than I think ; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before I come to drink; 
‘Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand himself by the brink. 


It may be, he is keeping, 
For the coming of my feet, 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, 








Some joy so strangely sweet ; 
But my lips will only tremble 
The thanks they can not speak. 


O blessed, happy ignorance, 
’T is better not now to know; 

It keeps me so still in the tender arms 
That will not let me go; 

It hushes my soul to rest 
On the bosom that loves me so. 


And soI go on not knowing,— 
I would not if I might ; 

I’d rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 

I’d rather walk with him by faith 
Than go alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from the trials 
The future may disclose. 

But I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose; 

So I force back the coming tears, 
With the whispered word, He knows. 
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THE CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Papin great wave of musical en- 
thusiasm has come to a crest and 
burst over our city, and scattered its 
zesthetic spray over the whole West. 
Now that it is all past, and we have time 
again to catch our breath, let us look 
about us, and discover, if we can, what 
tinted shells it has left on the shore. 

The Cincinnati Biennial Musical Fes- 
tival is an American institution. The 
orchestra is German; the music three- 
fourths Gernfan, and the other fourth 
exotic; scarcely half the singers were 
native-born; but, despite all this, it is 
thoroughly American, for nothing but 
that attenuated and intensified form of 
Anglo-Saxon called the Yankee could 
ever have supplied the nerve-force needed 
to carry on such a mammoth affair. The 
hall in Leipsic known as the ‘‘Gewand- 
haus" (the most classical musical hall 
in Europe) will hold but a few hundred 
listeners, while our Cincinnati Exposition 
Hall, on the climax night, was packed 
with eight thousand. 

The American name carries a stigma 
of money-loving greed very offensive to 
an artistic spirit; but while this greed is, 
perhaps, too truly characteristic of us as 
a people, there is not only excuse for it, 
but almost necessity. A vast tract of 
country, rich in every product, sharing 
the climates of the world; with broad 
foundations of granite, iron, and coal; 
with springs of spontaneous oil; with 
veins of gold and silver; a surface ready 
to give luxuriant growth to every form 
of seed; a navigable network of lakes 
and rivers,—all these advantages appeal 
strongly, not only to the cupidity, but to 
the enterprise, of a nation; and almost 
call forth a mechanical esthetics, an art 
of the useful. The American epic is the 
steam-engine; its most life-like drama, 
the telegraph; its most familiar lyric, the 
patent reaper, the sewing-machine, and 
the gas-jet. It is in these things that our 
sense of the beautiful finds easiest ex- 





pression; but we are not by any means 
lacking in the latent power of artistic 
creation. We have already an illustrious 
band of sculptors and painters, a choir 
of vigorous and melodious poets, and 
scores of so-called musical composers, 
who pour forth profusely—not exactly 
music, but a sonorous something which 
bears a glittering resemblance to it; be- 
ing as paste to the real diamond. 

America has been for years the Eldo- 
rado of all the virtwosz. Since the time 
of Jenny Lind and Mario, the visits of 
Europe’s rare singers have been more 
and more frequent, their triumphs still 
mgre and more dazzling, up to Nilsson’s 
one hundred thousand dollars in a single 
season. Ole Bull has literally scraped 
up several fortunes; and Rubinstein, 
though coming with that most abstract 
of instruments, the piano, went back 
with forty-three thousand dollars in gold, 

Artists of American birth are, every 
year, becoming less a rarity, and there 
is scarcely a country where the itiner- 
ating concert troupe is such a lucrative 
institution. In the department of great 
orchestral and choral work, we are hardly 
equal to England or Germany; not so 
much, however, by reason of a lack of 
quality as of quantity. England, with 
all her choral celebrity, may be able to 
muster vaster armies of singers, but can 
scarcely give finer work than the Handel 
and Haydn Societies of Boston; while 
Thomas’s orchestra will scarcely find 
anywhere a superior. 

We have long been familiar with that 
Teutonic hybrid of music and beer known 
as the Saengerfest; but the Anglo-Amer- 
ican festival began with the great Peace 
Jubilee in Boston, in 1869. Since then, 
various attempts have been made in all 
the great cities of the country, but none 
to be compared with those in Cincinnati, 
either in respect to the severe loftiness 
of their programme, or the fineness of 
their execution. 
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We seem to have almost a prerogative 
for sudden growth. Whatever seed we 
plant springs at once into complete 
flower. 

In 1870, Theodore Thomas, with a 
corps of forty performers, visited Cincin- 
nati; and the newspapers profanely an- 
nounced that Mr. Thomas had come to 
town with something like forty fiddlers, 
much in the same spirit as it was said, 
in regard to Rubinstein, ‘‘Old Rube will 
pound ivory to-night at Pike’s Opera- 
house.” At the first visit, the orchestra 
made scarcely money enough to float 
away from the city without scraping bot- 
tom; but in three years the saine or- 
chestra was the nucleus of a forty-thou- 
sand-dollar festival, which was carried 
through with immense éc/a/, and an out- 
burst of spread-eagle enthusiasm, which 
it was refreshing to see for once diverted 
from the demagogue to the artist. 

The second Festival shows a marked 
improvement over the first, in the severe 
purity of its programmes. In the first, 
there was a considerable sprinkling, espe- 
cially in the matinées, of rather light 
music; the best, indeed, of its class, but 
that is saying little. Among others, for 
instance, there was a trivial overture from 
Auber, which a well-meaning shower of 
rain upon the roof rendered inaudible, 
almost throughout. But the seven pro- 
grammes last May showed but one weak 
spot, a waltz by Strauss; not one of those 
sparkling, intoxicating embodiments of 
the most refined sensuousness, height- 
ened to the very borders of intellectuality 
(like the “Beautiful Blue Danube,” or 
the ‘Artist's Life’’), but it was the 
“Devil's Darning-needle,’’—a whimsical 
title, surely. And the music, quite as 
meaningless as its name, contains scarcely 
a figure of enough importance to catch 
the ear, and hardly a single succession 
of chords with a tinge of harmonic beauty ; 
the whole sounding as if it had been 
scribbled off between sleep and waking. 

The evening concerts presented a series 
of noble works, of elaborate and extended 
form, and imbued with a profoundly 
artistic earnestness of spirit. The first 





was Brahms’ “Hymn of Triumph,” 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony, and 
extensive extracts from Wagner's ‘ Lo- 
hengrin.”” The second night, the entire 
oratorio of ‘Elijah’ was given; the 
third night, Bach’s ‘‘ Magnificat in D,” 
and Beethoven’s Ninth, or D minor, 
Symphony; while, on the last evening, 
we heard Schubert’s Sclavic Symphony, 
selections from Wagner's ‘ Wahlkyre,” 
and Liszt’s ‘‘ Prometheus.” 

Here is certainly a tempting field for 
the critic, each a specimen work. We 
have seven great masters represented, 
each in his very best manner,—Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Liszt, 
Schubert, and Wagner. 

The “Triumph Hymn” of Brahms, 
written to celebrate German unification, 
is a majestic choral composition, in three 
parts, set to a sublime text from the 
nineteenth chapter of Revelation. The 
emotional texture throughout is joy, rap- 
ture, ecstasy; and this sustained at such 
an extreme pitch of elation, and to such 
a length, as to become almost painful. 
A condor may be able to live two miles 
above the tops of the Andes, but a good 
many other birds would find the air a 
little thin, and a trifle chilly; even a very 
well brought up nightingale would much 
prefer a comfortable perch in some earth- 
rooted tree, where it might descant ad 
Uibitum, with the consoling consciousness 
of the ground not far below. We con- 
fess that a good many smaller and more 
melodious compositions have been far 
more satisfying and agreeable to us. It 
is not the elevation we object to, but the 
dryness. The choral movement of Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony is fairly dizzy 
with elevation, both literally and meta- 
phorically, both in sound and in senti- 
ment; all of Handel’s great choruses 
also are elevated to a celestial pitch, and 
all their motives are expanded and radi- 
ated along the lines of strictest counter- 
point; and yet they are every-where over- 
laid with euphonious sweetness, which 
relieves any intrinsic harshness which 
they might contain; but the choruses of 
Brahms are severe without sweetness, 
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lofty without grace; they are deficient in 
clear melodious invention; as they pour 
in through the ear, they overwhelm the 
soul like an ocean current, powerful in- 
deed, but brackish and ill-tasting. All 
this is increased by the use of the double 
chorus, which makes the music neces- 
sarily so fettered and complex that it 
often seems like an effort, not so much 
to be ear-charming and soul-expanding, 
as to be as noisy and confused as possible 
without resolving itself into absolute 
chaos. By all this we would not imply 
that the “‘Hymn of Triumph”’ is utterly 
void of beauty; on the contrary, it has 
many noble passages, here and there 
some interesting instrumentation, and a 
great many massive chords that quite 
subdue one for the moment; but the 
general lack of melodious outline is a 
serious defect. The confusion perhaps 
was increased by a certain jostling and 
inequality between the orchestra and 
chorus; and a second hearing might 
amend our judgment of the work. 

After this followed Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, and we have seldom been 
more ravished by music than by the ad- 
mirable rendering of this great master- 
piece, which we heard on the first 
night of the Festival. The Seventh 
Symphony completes Beethoven's second 
great period, reaching from 1803 to 1813, 
ten of his ‘most prolific and original 
years, and from which issued five of the 
nine great symphonies. It was first pro- 
duced in Vienna in 1813, for the benefit 
of the Austrian soldiers who had been 
wounded in the wars with Napoleon; and 
was performed by a unique orchestra, 
almost every player in which became 
afterward celebrated in his art. No less 
a man than Meyerbeer officiated at the 
drum, which, it is said, was the only in- 
strument heard by Beethoven through- 
out the entire performance. 

The emotional basis of this Symphony, 
like that of the “Triumph Hymn,” is 
joy; but it is unfolded from beginning to 
end with the greatest melodic distinct- 
ness and masterly logic of form. It is 
divided, according to the law of classic 





symphony, in four, parts, or movements; 
but the first has an introduction of suff- 
cient Jength and individual character to be 
called a separate movement. The theme 
of the first principal movement is rural, 
almost rustic, in rhythm, and throughout 
there prevails a vigorous galloping figure, 
which gives to the whole a delightful mix- 
ture of the majestic and the rollicking, 
Only once in the whole course of the 
Symphony does a shadow of grief fall 
across the broad bars of sunshine. In 
the first, third, and fourth movements, 
we see festivity, gala-day splendor, tumul- 
tuous but refined gayety; in the second 
movement, we see the deaf and lonely 
Beethoven, standing somewhat aloof from 
the crowd, gazing wistfully, and with pas- 
sionate regret, at the passing panorama 
of happy mortals, whom he can not join, 
though he would gladly be a part of the 
jostling throng. This allegretto is one 
of the most heavenly pieces of sound 
which is ever heard in the atmosphere 
of our world. It is made almost entirely, 
both melody and accompaniment, of two 
little groups; the first containing two, the 
second three, notes. Each figure is in 
itself as simple as a child’s elementary 
exercise; but such is the power of Beeth- 
ovian genius that these trifling designs 
are built up by such combination and 
such succession that they construct a 
most enchanting emotion-picture. This 
lovely movement breathes over our hearts 
like a soft wind of the night floating to- 
ward us out of the mysterious darkness, 
that folds around us, with magical caress, 
delicate wings, that have been dipped in 
the cups of a hundred flowers; its breath 
is moist and balmy, and it lisps in our 
ears with syllables half articulate; it 
brings us the sigh of the dreaming trees, 
and the rustle of flowery bushes; it speaks 
with mystery yet calmness; it speaks of 
sadness, but a sadness half mixed with 
joy,—a sadness which hath foundation, 
which comes from and leads to God. 
The melodies in this movement are very 
simple and plain, but exquisitely tender 
and touching. There is every-where to 
be heard,—now above, now below; now 
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in theme,: now in accompaniment,—a 
continuance of the original figure, with 
such incessant reiteration as, heard alone, 
would be insufferably monotonous; but, 
coming in connection with the other 
parts, it heightens the effect of brooding 
and dwelling upon sorrow, to a degree 
that gives one the heart-ache. Beeth- 
oven’s melancholy is profound and all- 
pervading, but it is never weak; it has 
always a solid center of will, a manly 
soul, about which to twine. The third 
movement scherzo and the fourth finale 
take up the mood of the first, and carry 
it on with unflagging rapture to the very 
end, frequently mounting to the verge 
of intoxication. 

On Wednesday evening, Mendelssohn's 
great oratorio “‘Elijah"’ was given com- 
plete. This noble piece of religious mu- 
sic was composed for the Triennial Fes- 
tival held at Birmingham, England, and 
was produced there for the first time in 
1846, under the baton of the great Felix 
himself. The work is written in imita- 
. tion of the Handelian method, though per- 
haps not quite so severe, yet certainly not 
lacking in strong contrapuntal structure. 
Mendelssohn, with all his amazing and. 
precocious talent, is rather an elegant 
and learned elaborator than an original 
His method and style are de- 


genius. 
rived—as is evident in every chorus he 
has written, and as he himself expressly 
declares—from a severe, reverential, al- 
most religious, study of those great kings 
in the realm of strict form, Handel and 


especially Bach. He has avowed his be- 
lief (when making strictures on Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony), that there is no 
such thing as originality or advancement 
in art; and, while we have much to thank 
him for in the way of pure ideal enjoy- 
ment, we must own that he is, in a large 
measure, the proof and illustration of 
his own theory. Exquisite elegance of 
phrase, faultless transparency of method, 
charming grace of outline; continuous 
undulating melodies, perpetually climb- 
ing and twisting, turning and curling, in 
every direction over the harmonic frame- 
work, like flowering vines on a lattice, 





thin pure chords, that melt into each 
other by such insensible degrees, such 
faultless logic of sequence, that they 
seem like the neighboring tints of one 
rainbow; and exalted, refined, pure sen- 
timent, that fans the spirit into a glassy 
serenity, like the zephyr of the Summer 
night,—all this we find in Mendelssohn. 
The mad enthusiasm of his partisans we 
can scarcely sympathize with, but we do 
confess to deriving some of our purest 
draughts of tone-pleasure from his ideal 
well of music undefiled. 

“Elijah” is longer, more pretentious, 
more scientific, than his youthful oratorio 
“St. Paul,’ but is hardly so general a 
favorite; for Mendelssohn reversed the 
usual law, and wrote his best works early. 
The Prophet himself occupies, of course, 
a large part of the work, and delivers 
many recitations and arias. Some of the 
choruses also are winged with a lofty devo- 
tional spirit; the lamentation of the peo- 
ple over the drought is full of wild alarm 
and sickening terror; the scene between 
the Prophet and the Shunammite is in- 
stinct with dramatic life; the solo of 
the Prophet in the wilderness is full of 
the deepest pathos; but the contralto solo, 
“O rest in the Lord,” is perhaps the most 
exquisite of its many beauties. Its open- 
ing measures, and indeed its prevailing 
emotional substance (tenderness mixed 
with sadness, and built upon strength), 
are suggestive of Gliick’s famous ‘‘ Che 
Faro;”’ but Mendelssohn has worked it 
out in a thoroughly characteristic man- 
ner, and made of it one of the most pen- 
etrating and soul-subduing embodiments 
of divine consolation to be found in the 
whole range of musical literature. The 
chords constantly shift and dissolve, but 
this with such evenness and smoothness 
that they give the soul the sense of being 
supported on every side; while the be- 
nign contralto, set in its mildest yet full- 
est register, ‘draws out the linked sweet- 
ness” of many a delicious interval. 

The great Festival was closed with one 
of Liszt's elaborate pieces of realistic 
music, the symphony cantata ‘ Prome- 
theus.” This idea of large intrumental 
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and vocal combination was first struck 
out by Beethoven in his last symphony, 
and followed by Mendelssohn in his 
“Hymn of Praise."’ Liszt's work is sadly 
deficient in melody, but rich in original 
effects, 

A very noticeable feature of the Fes- 
tival was the vast amount of Wagner's 
music presented. There were selections 
frbm all his operas, and they were well 
chosen to illustrate the author, but we 
confess they left a very mixed impression 





upon us. Beauties there are, great beau- 
ties; uglinesses there are, great ugli- 
nesses: but we can not discuss the music 
of the future now. We will only say we 
felt like the man in the Turkish bath, 
hurried up and down through an insane 
gamut, from icy silence to scalding noise; 
and as that man was willing to wait for 
the jack-plane, we should have been glad 
to have had Wagner get his powder mag- 
azine ready, and blow us to atoms with 
one shock. JOHN S. VAN CLEVE, A. M. 





CATHEDRALS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


BASILICAS. 


URING the first two or three centu- 
ries of its existence, the Christian 
Church had little need of architecture. 
The persecuted and scattered sect deemed 
themselves fortunate if they might se- 
cure a quiet corner in some gloomy Cat- 
acomb, where they. could carry on their 
worship unmolested by Roman hate and 
intolerance. In the dark bosom of the 
earth, they celebrated their simple rites, 
and waited in hope and patience for the 
dawn of a brighter day. On the narrow 
walls of the chapels in the Catacombs of 
St. Calixtus, near Rome, may still be 
seen traces of religious symbols painted 
by these early Christians. Instead of 
pillars and altars, and the gorgeous pa- 
geantry of the later Church, they were 
surrounded by rudely hewn passages and 
these rough emblems of their faith. 

But the day so long looked for came at 
last. The great Constantine himself be- 
came a convert to Christianity. Instead 
of persecution came protection. The 
hunted and scattered Church emerged 
from their gloomy retreat under the 
ground, to bask in the sunshine of im- 
perial favor. They looked about them 
for buildings in which they might more 
fittingly perform the ceremonies of the 
Christian ritual, and they found the basil- 





icas of ancient Rome. The basilica of 
the Romans was, primarily, a hall of 
justice; but, in addition to this use, it 
served as a market-place, an exchange, 
and a place of meeting ‘for business men 
generally. At one end was a raised plat- 
form and a chair for the pretor or judge; 
the rest of the space was free to the people. 
At the time of Constantine, there were a 
score of these structures in Rome. Ad- 
mirably fitted, as they were, for the pur- 
poses of Christian worship, it needed only 
the imperial decree to substitute the altar 
for the chair of justice, the’presbyters for 
the assessors, the priest for the prztor, 
and the cross for the Roman banners, 
The heathen court was transformed into 
a Christian Church. Most of these struc- 
tures have crumbled into dust, but the 
ruins of two or three—notably the one 
near the Coliseum—are still well enough 
preserved to afford an indication of their 
original size and plan. And the form 
thus adopted by chance, became with 
some alterations, the basis of all Chris- 
tian architecture. Even the name of 
basilica, in connection with church edi- 
fices, has been retained in Italy to the 
present day. 

The development of the forms of 
Christian worship from the simple rites 
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of the Catacombs to the gorgeous cere- 
monies of St. Peter's, a few centuries 
later, would form an interesting study. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the early 
Christians had no specific directions, 
either from the Head of the Church or 
from the apostles, in regard to the form 
of public services which they should fol- 
low. Protestants of a later day have 
drawn from this the inference that the 
worship which Christ taught was less for 
the ear and the eye than for the heart. 
And such seems to have been the belief 
and the practice of the early fathers of 
the Church. But as the hierarchy of 
Rome grew strong and rich, they began 
to repudiate these simple forms of early 
days, and to substitute the pomp and 
ceremony of Egypt. The separation of 
the congregation into clergy and laity 
was made complete. The former se- 
cluded to themselves the apse (or choir), 
and behind the railing of that sacred in- 
closure the profane multitude was not 
permitted to pass. The faithful were rec- 
ompensed, however, by being permitted 
to witness the sacred mysteries of the 
faith, performed by the higher order of 
the clergy ; to gaze upon a spectacle gor- 
geous with purple and gold, and to hear 
the Gospels and Epistles read from the 
pulpits which flanked the choir. As the 
ceremonies thus grew in magnificence 
and importance, the architecture of the 
basilicas was modified, and rendered 
more imposing. The side entrances were 
lengthened out so as to give to the building 
the form of a Greek or Latin cross, thus 
forming the two transepts of the modern 
cathedral, and separating the choir from 
the nave. A crypt was formed below 
the high altar, and in it were placed the 
bones of the martyr or saint in whose 
honor the church was named. A bap- 
tistery was added; and the development 
went on, until it culminated in great 
churches, like those which now form the 
chief objects of interest to the traveler 
in Catholic countries. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Such is a brief outline of the history 





of Christian architecture from the fourth 
to the fourteenth centuries. During this 
period of a thousand years, over thirty 
basilicas were erected in Rome. But 
the progress of taste was steadily down- 
ward. An attempt, which was made 
about the tenth century, to break loose 
from the old Roman forms and inaugur- 
ate a new style of architecture, produced 
some wretched innovations. But at length 
there was a reawakening of true art, as 
well as of literature and science, gener- 
ally, throughout Europe. The darkness 
and stupor of the Middle Ages gave 
place, during the thirteenth” and four- 
teenth centuries, to great mental activity. 
The revival in architecture manifested 
itself, in the North and West, in the ex- 
traordinary rise of the Gothic art, the 
beautiful models of which were described 
in a recent article, in this magazine, on 
the ‘Gothic Cathedrals.” 

In Italy the revival was very rapid and 
complete. The wonderful cathedral at 
Pisa, which will be treated of further on, 
was one of its first fruits. But the Ital- 
ians showed a preference for the round 
arch over the pointed form, and, conse- 
quently, Gothic architecture never took 
decided root below the Alps. The Re- 
naissance, therefore, as it has come to be 
called, marks a distinct epoch of the his- 
tory of architecture, and especially that 
which relates to ecclesiastical building. 
It began with merely copying the Roman 
moldings and ornaments on existing 
forms; but went on developing until, in 
some cases,—as notably the Madeleine 
church, in Paris,—an exact reproduction 
of the old classic structures has been 
reached. The spirit which animated this 
period of reawakened life may be under- 
stood from the decree of the city of Flor- 
ence, which commanded the rebuilding 
ofhercathedral. Listen! She says: ‘As 
it is the highest prudence of a people of 
great origin to proceed in their affairs in 
such a manner that their works will bear 
witness to their wisdom and magnanim- 
ity, it is decreed that Arnolfo, the master 
architect of our city, shall make models 
for the repair of Santa Maria, with the 
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greatest and most prodigal magnificence, 
and in such a way that the industry and 
the wisdom of man will not invent, nor 
ever be able to undertake, any thing that 
may be greater or more beautiful.” 


ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


This was the condition of things in 
Italy when, in 1506, Julius II commanded 
Bramante to reconstruct the ancient ba- 
silica of St. Peter, the principal temple 
of the Christian religion, which was 
threatening to sink into ruin. The his- 
tory of this famous structure, which in 
vastness exceeds any stone building in 
the world, is along one. Bramante, and 
the ambitious old Pope, his master, only 
lived to see the designs prepared and the 
foundation laid. Then followed a series 
of poets and painters and amateur archi- 
tects, who were successively placed in 
charge, and carried forward the great 
work of construction. The first was 
Raphael, ‘‘the divine youth,” who was 
appointed to succeed Bramante in 1513. 
But the task was little suited to his abili- 
ties. Discussions arose as to the best 
plans to pursue, and, while popes and 
their advisers were disputing, Raphael 
died. 
Then came Peruzzi, who abandoned 
the nave designed by Bramante, and re- 
turned to the Greek cross. (And here it 
may be stated that the controversy over 
the Greek as against the Latin cross, in 
the construction of St. Peter’s, has lasted 
through four centuries, and, though set- 
tled long since as a matter of fact, is still 
fresh as a matter of argument to-day.) 
But Peruzzi also died, in 1536, without 
having accomplished much. Sangallo 
followed next. He restudied the whole 
design, and made a model of his idea on 
alarge scale. In front of the Greek 
cross, he added an immense Zvonaos, 
four hundred and fifty feet in width, and 
was about going on with other absurd- 
ities, when, in 1546, he also died. 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and 
not only was nothing finished, but noth- 
ing very definite seemed to have been 
decided upon. It was then that Michael 





Angelo, already more than seventy years 
of age, was induced by the Pope to un- 
dertake the task. He determined to re- 
strict it to the Greek cross, and for 
seventeen years worked with a giant 
energy, that every-where left traces of 
his genius and skill. ‘As the “ Last Judg- 
ment” was his greatest effort in paint- 
ing, and his ‘‘Moses” the masterpiece 
of modern sculpture, so the dome of St. 
Peter's will stand forever as his crowning 
work in architecture. When he died, in 
1564, there remained unfinished the 
eastern portico, the double spherical 
vault, and the cupola of the dome. 

But in spite of the shades of Michael 
Angelo and Bramante, the building was 
finally turned into a Latin cross, early in 
the seventeenth century, by one Carlo 
Maderno, and the noble dome was nearly 
consigned to oblivion. In 1661, Bernini 
added the piazza,—a circular order of 
columns inclosing the fountains and the 
open space in front. 

And such is the architectural history 
of St. Peter's, the “largest and most 
magnificent temple ever reared by Chris- 
tians in honor of their religion; and only 
prevented from being the most beautiful 
by the inherent vices of the school in 
which it was designed.”” All that wealth 
could purchase or authority command 
was, for a century and a half, laid under 
contribution in its erection. The cost 
of the building had long ago reached 
one hundred millions of dollars, raised 
throughout the whole Catholic world, by 
all the arts known to popery. 

But with all its vast outlay of money, 
and with all the illustrious architects, 
sculptors, and painters, who have em- 
ployed their talents upon it, St. Peter's 
has not a single defender among the 
architectural critics of Europe. Its chief 
claims for attention lie in its immense 
size, its gorgeous details, and its histor- 
ical and ecclesiastical importance. It is 
difficult to gain an impressive idea of its 
vast dimensions even when standing be- 
neath its vaults. Visitors invariably con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment when 
they look upon it for the first time. 
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Approaching it from the east, a mere 
glimpse is caught of the summit of the 
great dome, which vainly tries to over- 
come the disadvantages of its position, 
in the center of an immense flat roof, 
and appear majestic and imposing. 
Passing up the broad steps, and enter- 
ing through a small section of the vast 
portal, the visitor has before him the 
nave of the basilica. He is struck, not 
so much with the vastness of the church, 
as with the insignificant size of the people, 
who appear to be walking about the 
altar, far down in the perspective. It is 


difficult to realize that the Corinthian 
columns which separate the aisles are 
ninety feet high, and thirty feet in thick- 


ness; that the acanthus leaves which 
surmount them are seven feet in length; 
that the sculptured figures of apostles 
that fill the niches in the pier arches are 
twenty feet tall; that the pen which the 
apostle Matthew holds in his hand is 
actually six feet long; and that the da/- 
dacchino over the altar is nearly as high 
as Niagara. 

The uniform vastness of these details 
gives to the building a greatly dimin- 
ished appearance. Yet there is a sim- 
plicity and grandeur about the great 
nave, which is one hundred and fifty- 
three feet in height under the arch, that 
in some part makes up for the artistic 
defects of the building. The nature of 
these defects may perhaps be best under- 
stood from the following quotation from 
the eminent English critic, Ferguson: 

“From whatever point of view we re- 
gard it, the study of St. Peter's is one 
of the saddest, but, at the same time, 
one of the most instructive examples, in 
the whole history of architecture. It is 
sad to think the world’s greatest oppor- 
tunity should have been thrown away, 
because the building happened to be 
undertaken at a time when architecture 
was in a state of transition, and when 
painters and amateurs were allowed to 
try experiments in an art of which they 
had not acquired the simplest rudiments. 
Had such an opportunity fallen to the 
lot of the ancient Egyptians, its dimen- 





sions would have secured it a greater 
sublimity than is found even at Karnac. 
Had it been intrusted to any dozen mas- 
ter masons in the Middle Ages,—to men, 
it may be, who could neither read nor 
write,—they would have produced a 
building with which it would have been 
difficult to find fault; but here all the 
talent, all the wealth of the world have 
been lavished, only to produce a build- 
ing whose defects are apparent to every 
eye, and which challenges our admira- 
tion principally from its size and the 
richness of its ornamentation. The re- 
sult has been a building which pretends 
to be classical, but which is essentially 
Gothic.” 

The exterior length of St. Peter's is 
seven hundred and twelve feet; that of 
the transept, five hundred feet. The 
width of the great nave is eighty-eight 
feet. The vault begins to spring at one 
hundred and eleven feet above the soil, 
and from this to the highest point there 
is a distance of seventy-one feet. The 
length of the vestibule is two hundred 
and thirty-three feet. The summit of 
the cupola is four hundred and thirty-one 
feet above the ground. The surface cov- 
ered by the whole building is two hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand square feet. 
Mark Twain, whose veracity as an histo- 
rian is beyond question, relates that ten 
thousand troops went to St. Peter’s once 
tohear mass. Their commanding officer 
came afterward, and, not finding them, 
supposed they had not yet arrived. But 
they were in the church, nevertheless,— 
they were in one of the arms of the 
transept. 

Charles Dickens once visited St. Peter’s, 
and has left us his impressions. Though 
not so good a judge of art as of human 
character, he expresses himself without 
reserve; and his description of the inte- 
rior presents a life-like picture before the 
reader. He says: 

‘*The first burst of the interior, ‘in all 
its expansive majesty and glory, is a sen- 
sation never to be forgotten.”” However, 
he had been “infinitely more affected in 
many English cathedrals, when the or- 
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gan was playing; and in many English 
country churches, when the congrega- 
tions were singing. I had a much greater 
sense of mystery and wonder in the 
cathedral of St. Mark, in Venice. . . 

**On Sunday the Pope assisted in the 
performance of high mass at St. Peter's. 
The effect of the cathedral on my mind, 
on that second visit, was exactly what it 
was at first, and what it remains, after 
many visits. It is not religiously im- 
pressive or affecting. It is an immense 
edifice with no one point for the mind to 
rest upon; and it tires itself with wander- 
ing round andround. The very purpose 
of the place is not expressed in any thing 
you see there, unless you examine the 
details. It might be a Pantheon or a 
senate-house, or a great architectural 
trophy, having no other object than an 
architectural triumph. There is a black 
statue of St. Peter, to be sure, which is 
constantly having its great toe kissed by 
good Catholics. . . . But this does 
not heighten the effect of the temple as 
a work of art. 


‘A large space behind the altar was 
fitted up with boxes shaped like those at 
the Italian Opera in England, but in their 


decoration much more gaudy. In the 
center of the kind of theater thus railed 
off was a canopied dais, with the Pope's 
chair upon it. The pavement was cov- 
ered with a carpet of the brightest green; 
and, what with this green and the intol- 
erable reds and crimsons, and gold bor- 
ders of the hangings, the whole concern 
looked like a stupendous dondon. . . . 
All about the green carpet, there was a 
slowly moving crowd of people: talking 
to each other; staring at the Pope 
through eyeglasses; defrauding each 
other, in moments of partial curiosity, 
out of precarious seats on the bases of 
the pillars, and grinning hideously at 
the ladies. The singers were in a crib 
of wire-work (like a large meat-safe or 
bird-cage), in one corner, and sang most 
atrociously. Dotted here and there were 
little knots of friars, in their coarse gowns 
and peaked hoods, making a strange 
contrast to the gaudy ecclesiastics of 





higher degree. Some of these had muddy 
sandals and umbrellas, and stained gar- 
ments, having trudged in from the coun- 
try. The faces of the greater part were 
as coarse and heavy as their dress; their 
dogged, stupid, monotonous stare at all 
the’ glory and splendor having some. 
thing in it half miserable, half ridiculous, 
Upon the green carpet itself, and gath- 
ered around the altar, was a perfect army 
of cardinals and priests, in red, gold, 
purple, white, and fine linen. In the 
midst of all these, and stealthy Jesuits 
creeping in and out, and the extreme 
restlessness of the youth of England, 
who were perpetually wandering about, 
some few steady persons in black cas- 
socks, who had knelt down with their 
faces to the wall, and were poring over 
their missals, became, unintentionally, 
a sort of humane man-traps; and with 
their own devout legs, tripped up other 
people’s by the dozen. . . . Ata 
certain period of the ceremony, each 
(ecclesiastic) carried his candle up to the 
Pope, laid it across his two knees to be 
blessed ; took it back again, and filed off, 
This was done in a very attenuated pro- 
cession, and occupied a long time; not 
because it takes long to bless a candle, 
through and through, but because there 
were so many candles to be blessed. At 
last they were all blessed ; and then they 
were all lighted; and then the Pope was 
taken up, chair and all, and carried 
round the church,” 


ST. PAUL’S, IN LONDON. 


The second great Renaissance cathe- 
dral which, in architectural importance, 
if not in point of size, is a rival to St. 
Peter's, is St. Paul's, in London. As the 
former is the main center and source of 
the Catholic, so is the latter the chief 
temple of the Protestant, religion. The 
history of the three Christian churches 
dedicated to St. Paul, in London, ex- 
tends through more than a thousand 
years. It is a somewhat singular fact, 
that the cathedral, which, in some form 
or other, has existed on the same site 
since the seventh century, has had.~a 
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constant struggle for escape from de- 
struction by fire. Five times it has been 


either wholly or partially destroyed by 
this enemy, and twice the fire came from 


heaven. 
The first cathedral, which was erected 


by Ethelbert, King of Kent, on the site 
of a Roman temple dedicated to Diana, 
lasted for five centuries, and was de- 
stroyed by the fire which devastated Lon- 
don in William the Conqueror’s time. 
The next church, which was begun in 
1087, remained standing until the Great 
Fire, in 1666. It was begun in the old 
Norman style, but, by constant additions 
and modifications, grew at length into a 
magnificent Gothic structure, larger and 
more imposing than the beautiful Gothic 
models which still remain at Litchfield 
and Lincoln. An architectural descrip- 
tion of this historical edifice does not 
come within the purpose of this article. 
Some of the odd facts and customs con- 
nected with it, however, are so interest- 
ing as to deserve mention. Following 
the Reformation, the cathedral seems to 
have undergone a period of extraordi- 
nary desecration. The ferment of men’s 
minds, caused by that great religious 
event, overthrew the feeling of sanctity 
for a building which had so long been 
devoted to the Catholic form of worship. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, St. Paul's became the recognized 
resort of wits and gallants; a rendezvous 
for the transaction of business; a gossip- 
shop for men of fashion; a place for 
gathering and exchanging news; and, if 
Evelyn is to be believed, actually a horse- 
market. The chapels were used for 
stores and lumber; the vaults, for car- 
penters’ shops and wine-cellars; and ba- 
kers baked their bread and pies in ovens 
excavated in the buttresses. Houses 
were built against the outer walls. Rope- 
dancing feats were performed upon the 
battlements before King Edward VI. At 
one time, during the rule of Cromwell, 
it was even in danger of being sold to 
the Jews, and converted into a syna- 
gogue. About this time, if we are to be- 


lieve the diaries and books of the day, 
Vor. XXXV.—10* 





*“‘ Bankes’s horse,”’ a remarkable animal, 
trained by his master to perform various 
tricks, actually climbed St. Paul's steeple. 
How he performed this surprising feat 
does not appear, but it is alluded to by 
Middleton in his ‘‘ Blacke Booke,” 1604; 
by Rowley, in his ‘Search for Money,” 
1600, and by other contemporary writers. 

In 1444, this cathedral had another at- 
tack of its old enemy, fire. The story is 
quaintly told by one of its historians. 
He says: 

“The 1st of February in the year 
1444, the steeple of St. Paul's was fired 
by lightning, in the midst of the shaft, 
or spire, both on the west side and on the 
south; but by the labor of many well- 
disposed people, the same was, to appear- 
ance, quenched by vinegar; so that all 
men withdrew them to their houses, 
praising God; but, between eight and 
nine of the clock, in the same night, the 
fire burst out again, more fervently than 
before, and did much hurt to the lead 
and timber, till, by the great labor of the 
mayor and people, that came thither, it 
was thoroughly quenched.” 

The next serious attack by fire was in 
1666, when the whole edifice was de- 
stroyed, together with half of London. 
Pepys, in his diary, tells the story briefly: 
‘“‘Paul’s is burned and all Cheapside.” 
On Friday, September 7th, he was “‘ up by 
five o’clock, and, blessed be God! found 
all safe, and by the water to Paul’s wharf. 
Walked there, and saw all the town 
burned, and a miserable sight of Paul’s 
church, with all the roof fallen, and- 
the body of the Quire fallen into St. 
Faith’s.”’ 

The work of rebuilding was begun al- 
most immediately. It was intrusted to 
Sir Christopher Wren, then in the height 
of his fame as an architect. He was 
instructed to prepare ‘‘a plan handsome 
and noble,” which he proceeded to do, 
and presented his model to the King, by 
whom it was approved. But the clergy 
made objections; and Wren drew an- 
other plan, of which King Charles also 
expressed his admiration. It was this 
second design, with some alterations, 
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which was carried out in the cathedral 
as it now stands, Other complete de- 
signs were also made by Wren, the orig- 
inal models of which are to be seen in 
the Kensington and British Museums. 
These were drawn “ merely for discourse’ 
sake, to find out what might satisfy the 
world;”’ and “observing that the gen- 
erality were for grandeur, he endeavored 
to gratify the taste of the Conoiseurs and 
Criticks with something coloss and beau- 
tiful, conformable to the best stile of the 
Greek and Roman architecture.” 

A commission of six solemn old fossils, 
lords, deans, and archbishops, was ap- 
pointed by the King to thwart and dis- 
tract the architect; and so well did they 
succeed that the remainder of his life was 
a constant struggle with opposition. The 
first quarrel was about the iron fence 
surrounding the church yard. Wren 
wanted wrought iron, and the commis- 
sioners declared for cast iron, Another 
great dispute was over the matter of the 
balustrade which crowns the upper cor- 
nices. Wren declared that it was contrary 
to his design, and to the principles of 
architecture; but his objections were 
disregarded, and the balustrade added. 
After a few more quarrels, and in the 
year 1718, he was dismissed, and a fa- 
vorite of the King putinthe place. The 
favorite was William Benson, who has 
been immortalized by Pope's lines in the 
“Dunciad.” The great architect died 
five years later, in retirement and dis- 
grace. Benson was ignominiously ex- 

. pelled from his office after a year’s serv- 
ice. But the dismissal of Wren came 
too late to work any serious injury to the 
building. His plan was already embod- 
ied in imperishable stone. The cathedral 
was practically completed ; and the cent- 
ury and a half that have elapsed since 
have only demonstrated more clearly the 
wisdom and genius of its builder. 

It is a difficult and well-nigh impossible 
task to describe a great building like St. 
Paul's so as to bring it like a picture be- 
fore the eye. Fortunately, most of those 

who have not looked upon the cathedral 

itself are familiar with its noble propor- 











tions by means of photographs and cuts, 
Its form is that of a long or Latin cross, 
Its extreme length is five hundred feet; 
and breadth, across the transepts, two 
hundred and fifty feet. The width of 
the nave is one hundred and eighteen 
feet. The distance from the street to the 
top of the cross which surmounts the 
dome is three hundred and sixty-five feet, 
The church is built, externally, in two 
stories; the lower order being Corinthian; 
and that of the upper, Composite. The 
west front has a magnificent portico, con- 
sisting of two orders of fluted columns, 
and surmounted on each side by a stee- 
ple, or campanile tower. These towers 
are surrounded by Corinthian columns, 
In the pediment of the portico is sculp- 
tured in bas-relief a scene representing 
the conversion of St. Paul. On the apex 
of the pediment is a colossal statue of St, 
Paul; and on the two corners, figures of 
the apostles Peter and James. The tran- 
septs terminate, on the south and north, 
in semicircular porticoes, over which are 
statues of angels and apostles. 

The most magnificent feature of the 
church is the dome. From almost any 
quarter of London, it may be seen, lift- 
ing its noble form far above the soot-be- 
grimed buildings which surround it. 
Twenty feet above the roof of the church 
is a circular range of thirty-two beautiful 
marble columns, of the Corinthian order. 
Higher up is a gallery adorned witha 
balustrade. Then comes the lead roof 
of the dome, from the center of which 
rises a lantern, also adorned with Cor- 
inthian columns, the whole being termi- 
nated by a gilt ball and cross. It is the 
proper thing for tourists to spend half a 
day climbing into this ball, where they 
can write their names with the thou- 
sands who have gone before, and obtain 
a commanding view of London and 
parts adjacent. The method adopted by 
Wren for supporting the dome is one of 
which no other example exists except in 
India. The principle is the counteraction 
of the outward thrust by the suspension 
of an inward falling weight. In other 
words, the mass of masonry is so formed 
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that its weight acts inward and keeps the 
whole in equilibrium. In this dome is 
the famous Whispering Gallery. It was 
the design of the architect that the inte- 
rior of the dome should be adorned with 
mosaics, after the manner of the basili- 
can churches at Rome; but, like the other 
plans for the adornment of the interior, 
it was never carried out. Indeed, it is 
still a matter of dispute, whether, beyond 
this mosaic in the dome, Wren designed 
to leave the cathedral in its naked cold- 
ness, or to introduce decorations by 
means of color. A project is now on 
foot, however, and a quarter of a million 
dollars have been raised for the more 
complete adornment of the interior. Al- 
ready stained glass has been introduced 
in the windows, though under the protest 
of many of the best architectural critics of 
England. The total cost of the edifice 
has thus far reached a sum equal to about 
ten millions of dollars. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
similarities and the differences that exist 
between these two great Renaissance 
churches, St. Peter’s and St. Paul's, but 
the limits of the present article forbid an 
extended comparison. If we consider 
them with reference to their compara- 
tive size and cost, St. Paul’s appears like 
a small affair. St. Peter’s covers an area 
of two hundred and sixteen thousand 
square feet; St. Paul’s eighty-four thou- 
sand three hundred andten. The former 
is therefore nearly three times the size of 
its English rival. St. Paul's is even 
smaller than the great Gothic cathedrals 
at Milan, Cologne, and Florence, And 
yet so well are its architectural points 
managed, and its unity of design is so 
apparent, that the impression left upon 
the mind of the visitor is, that it is scarcely 





inferior to St. Peter’s in size. A congre- 

gation of five thousand persons—as many 

as can be reached by one speaker's 

voice—is frequently gathered on Sunday 

afternoons to listen to the lectures of 
Canon Liddon, and the whole audience 

is covered by the great vault of the 

dome. The Pantheon at Rome is not 

higher than it is broad; the dome of St. 

Peter’s is in height more than twice and 

one-third its width; while that of St. 

Paul's is less in height than twice its 

width, and bears a greater proportion to 
the rest of the building. Thus an ap- 

pearance of much greater size is given 

to the whole, and, whether we view it 

from without or within, an impression of 

amplitude and loftiness is left upon the 

mind. 

St. Paul's is unquestionably a truer 
work of art than St. Peter's. It was de- 
signed and built by one man. St. Peter’s 
had many architects, good, bad, and in- 
different, and the work of construction 
lasted through five generations. In St. 
Paul's, the beholder is at once impressed 
with the feeling that he is looking upon a 
religious structure, adapted to the uses 
of Christian worship. In St. Peter's, he 
needs the constant reminder of the gor- 
geous altar, the sculptured saints, and 
the priestly attendants, to avoid the im- 
pression that it is a great state-house, a 
pantheon, or a temple. But while all 
Englishmen are proud of St, Paul's, as a 
great architectural triumph, and all Prot- 
estants regard it as the noblest structure 
dedicated to their form of worship, St. 
Peter's has a far deeper meaning to the 
Catholic world. It is the center of alle- 
giance and the fountain of faith to Ro- 
man believers in every part of the globe. 

T. A. H. Brown. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE ANGEL. 


‘© F WANT my child,” the mother said, as 
through 
The ‘deep sweet air of purple-breathing 
morn 
She rose, ’mid clouds of most celestial hue, 
By the soft strength of angels’ wings up- 
borne. 


Then he who bore her to her heavenly rest 
Drew back the hands that hid her weeping 
eyes, 
And said: ‘‘I can not alter the request 
Of Him whose glory lights the earth and 
skies. 


««For ere I came, and, as I paused again, 
To hear his omnipresent words, he said, 


‘Take thou the root, but let the bud remain, 


To perfect into blossom in its stead.’ 


*¢ And so I bear thee, that in our sweet land 
You may be one of our immortal kind, 
With not one task but to reach forth thy hand 
And guide the footsteps of thy child be- 

hind.” 





He ceased, and winging reach’d those realms 
on high, 
Whose luster we half see through stars 
below, 
And all the light that fills our earthly sky 
Is but a shadow * ts mighty glow. 


Now whether that +e mother in this light 
Stood yearning for her treasure in our 
hands, 
Or whether God saw fitting, in his might, 
To reunite again the broken bands, 


We know not; but when night had come at 
last, 

And wore to clasp the first embrace of day, 

An angel entered, though the door was fast, 

And all unseen took what we held away. 


| One took the mother from all earthly claim, 


From out the bounds of life and all its 
harms; 
But still I think ’t was God himself that 
came 
And took the child and laid it in her arms. 





THE PRAYER OF A 


COME to thee, blest Jesus, 
I who have little faith; 
I clasp thy hand to hold me 
Through all the pain of death. 
When heart and flesh are failing, 
O Savior, fail me not; 
No evil thing can hurt me, 
If not by thee forgot. 


As to repentant Mary, 
As to the dying thief, 
To me, repentant, dying, 

Speak pardon and relief. 
Through the sharp hour of parting, 
While doubts and fears increase, 
Into the grave’s dark shadow 
Bid thou me go in peace. 


Entering the unknown region 
Of the strange spirit-land, 
Guide thou my timid footsteps, 
Hold thou my trembling hand. 








DYING SUFFERER. 


O let the heavens opening 
Not dazzling angels show, 

But my departed dear ones, 
Whom best I love and know. 


And do thou, O my Savior! 
Thine earthly likeness wear, 
That as the ‘* Man of sorrows” 
I first may see thee there ; 
And at thy blest feet kneeling, 
As oft I’ve longed to kneel, 
To thee, with grief acquainted, 

All my sad case reveal. 


If thou dost say ‘‘ Forgiven,” 
If thou forbid’st to weep, 
If thou thyself dost promise 
Those I now leave to keep; 
I too of the glad angels 
May join the happy song, 
Nor downcast and a stranger 
Fear their too joyous throng. 





MANNEDORF. 





MANNEDORF. 


URING a lengthened sojourn in 

Switzerland, many rumors came to 
me of a strange place, a religious center, 
where both physical and spiritual heal- 
ing were reported to be wrought. Ina 
land where rationalism and infidelity are 
on the increase, already controlling 
nearly all the Continental Governments, 
and, through these, laying their icy hands 
on both Church and school, any true 
Christian life and Christian effort are 
worthy of a pilgrimage. And so I came 
to Mannedorf. It is a charming little 
hamlet, retaining its genuine Swiss char- 
acter, one of many that adorn the fertile 
shores of the beautiful Lake of Zurich. 
It is about an hour's sail from the latter 
city, and thus is removed from the com- 
mon route of travel, and from the town 
influences that surround Zurich. The un- 
pretending village is embowered among 
vineyards, and commands a pretty and 
extensive view of lake, hills, and distant 
snow-clad mountains. But the life and 
attraction of Mannedorf is the so-called 
“Anstalt."” To it multitudes wend their 
way, mostly from the humble walks of 
life, but, more or less, from all classes. 
The institution is difficult to describe. 
It has a peculiarity of its own, different 
from any thing I have seen. It may be 
said to consist of asylum, hospital, prayer- 
house, and religious home, all in one, 
And the ills of both body and mind are 
treated only through the agency of prayer 
and the laying on of hands, with anoint- 
ing, after the Scriptural method. 

The institution was founded by, or, 
rather, grew up under the ministrations 
of, Dorothea Trudel,—a household name 
in hundreds of Swiss homes to-day. A 
native of the village, a humble worker 
in flowers, she early gave her heart to 
Christ. At the age of thirty-seven, sev- 
eral of her workers fell sick. The sick- 
ness defied the physicians’ skill. And 
as Dorothea was driven to importunate 
prayer in their behalf, as she tells us, the 





well-known passage from the Epistle of 
James flashed upon her mind. Might 
not prayer now avail for the sick? She 
put it to the test; kneeling by the bed- 
side of the sick, they recovered; and the 
thought became the settled conviction of 
her life. Sickness broke out in the vil- 
lage. The prayers of Dorothea again 
prevailed, in many instances. It was 
noised abroad. Many of the sick from the 
surrounding neighborhood were brought 
to her. Meanwhile, she continued her 
accustomed manual labor, and resisted 
every importunity to relinquish her call- 
ing, and open her house as a cure. As 
the sick were carried to her door, and no 
other shelter was opened for them, she 
at last opened her own doors. The 
house was speedily filled, and the one 
home grew to three. And her days and 
nights were given to the care of the in- 
mates. This is the simple story of the 
origin of the ‘‘Anstalt.” For eleven 
years, Dorothea gave her whole time and 
strength to this self-denying work, and, 
on the 5th of September, 1862, “ prayed 
herself into death,” at the age of forty- 
eight. But her mantle has fallen upon a 
like-minded successor. Samuel Zeller, 
when a youth, was brought to Christ, and 
also, as is claimed, healed of a physical 
disease by the House-mother of the 
Anstalt, and became heir to the inher- 
itance and the works of the departed 
one. He is a son of the well-known 
and much honored Christian worker who 
established the Orphanage at Bingen, on 
the Rhine, still carried on by another 
son, and is brother-in-law of the vener- 
able Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years, since the death 
of its founder, the institution has been 
conducted in the same spirit, and with 
ever increasing prosperity; but not with- 
out opposition. In the life-time of Dor- 
othea, through the influence of a neigh- 
boring physician, the town council of 
Zurich was persuaded to interfere. An 
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order was issued by the Government, 
directing the Suppression of the insti- 
tution. But, on appeal to the highest 
court, the judgment of the lower was 
unanimously repealed, and the Christian 
worker permitted to continue in her old 
way. There are to-day much derision 
and ridicule on the part of freethinkers, 
and a want of sympathy and doubt by 
many of evangelical faith. But the people 
continue to come; not only from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but from Russia, 
Holland, Great Britain, and many other 
lands. Winter and Summer, it is filled to 
overflowing; and multitudes are rejected 
who make application. Not only are the 
Homes of the Anstalt occupied, but the 
houses of the villagers are thrown open. 
While I write, there are thirty-two of dis- 
eased mind, some of them in barred 
rooms, several with divers diseases of the 
body, and many others seeking religious 
light and religious peace. From one to 
two hundred are in usual attendance; 
and as boarders can only remain two 
months, there is a constant succession 
of visitors. All eat at one common table. 
The fare is simple, but abundant, and 
there is the mere nominal price of two 
dollars per week. The poor, however, 
are received without money and without 
price. None are turned away. The in- 
stitution has been conducted from the 
beginning on the principle of believing 
prayer. No bills are presented; one 
pays when and if he chooses, There is 
no appeal, direct or indirect, for money. 
Not even a yearly report is given to the 
world. And yet the institution is never 
out of funds. It never knows want, 
either for the daily expenses or for-ad- 
ditional improvements. To the ancient 
and very primitive house has recently 
been added a very commodious chapel; 
and it is a principle not to incur indebt- 
edness. The chief peculiarity of the 
Home is its religious tone. God is ac- 
knowledged every-where and above all. 
Faith in him is supreme. There is a 
daily morning religious service, in which 
a true Gospel sermon finds place; and a 
season of prayer at night, at which 





woman is permitted to take part; and 
the remaining hours are given by the 
House-father to religious conversation 
and prayer with those who come to him, 
or in evangelistic work in the neighbor- 
hood. Five mission stations are supplied 
by him, and an orphan asylum in a 
neighboring village is also under his 
control. He is not only evangelical, 
but deeply spiritual. His preaching is 
pre-eminently incisive and convincing, 
Though not having made the university 
studies for the pulpit, he is evidently 
richly endowed of God for his work. Said 
the highest dignitary of the Lutheran 
Church, after hearing him: ‘‘ Where the 
Holy Spirit speaks with so much power, 
we can do no other than obey -his 
teaching; critical analysis is out of the 
question.” 

By the earnest and indefatigable labors 
of Herr Zeller, great numbers have been 
led to put their trust in Christ. There 
are witnesses here to-day, and many in 
distant localities, to the saving power of 
faith experienced at Mannedorf. In re- 
gard to physical results, it is more diffi- 
cult to speak; not because there is not 
abundant material, but for fear of being 
misapprehended. There are many let- 
ters before me, in which the writers claim 
to have been healed of divers bodily 
maladies while at the Anstalt. Upon the 
trial referred to above, hundreds of au- 
thenticated cases of this character were 
adduced. The evidence of skilled phy- 
sicians was to the same purport. The 
testimony of Pralet von Kapff, of Stutt- 
gart; Dr. Tholuck, of Halle; and other, 
eminent persons who had made careful 
examination, was of a kindred nature. | 
They declare that wonderful works of 
God are performed at M4nnedorf, and 
that those in charge are worthy of all 
credence. There are guests in the insti- 
tution, while I write, who affirm that they 
have here been healed of physical disease. 
And several of the twenty-seven nurses 
and servants of the Anstalt have remained 
to serve through gratitude for the same 
bodily good received. And it is worthy 
of remark that all this number, like those 
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at the head of the work, receive no com- 
pensation whatever. It is a labor of love 
as well as of faith. Willing hands are 
found for the entire service. I have 
spoken with one who has thus served for 
seventeen years, another for eighteen 
years, and all seem not only contented, 
but exceedingly cheerful. If they are 
laboring under a delusion, it is a very 
happy delusion, and one that abides. 
No power is claimed for man. The glory 
js entirely given to God. Prayer takes 
the place of medicine, ‘ta direct means 
and a simpler way.’ It also may fail; 
it is not professed to heal all. The an- 
swer may not be immediate. No vir- 
tue is attached to the anointing with oil 
or to the laying on of hands. They are 
simply retained after the Scriptural war- 
rant. And it is affirmed that persons may 
be, and in many cases have been, healed 
without coming to the sacred place at all. 
Requests for prayers, both for body and 
soul, are sent in from all directions. I 





have noticed the fact, not only in Switz- 
erland, but in Southern Germany, that 
very many of the most devout as well as 
most learned sympathize with these won- 
der-workings of our own day. And in 
many localities the same method is prac- 
ticed in a private way. In connection 
with this history, I have only related what 
has come within my observation and 
knowledge from an examination on the 
spot. The reader can form his own con- 
clusions. One thing is certain: there is 
sincerity of purpose in this work. The 
Christian character of all concerned is 
above reproach. The self-forgetfulness 
and ceaseless, exhaustive labor I have 
never seen surpassed, It is a significant 
fact, that, among a people where there is 
such rampant infidelity, there should be 
such a naked looking unto God. And 
Mannedorf is a phenomenon in the re- 
ligious world well worthy the study of 
the Christian traveler. 
GIDEON DRAPER. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A FOREIGNER might ask why the 
fair city of Penn should be chosen 
for the commemoration of the one-hun- 
dredth birthday of our nation, rather than 
the capital of the country, or our largest 
city, or old historic Boston, that cherishes 
with jealous care the cradle of liberty? 
Reply would be easy. Philadelphia was 
the scene of the Declaration of our In- 
dependence of Great Britain; it was the 
national capital until the year 1800; nu- 
merous memorable events of the Revolu- 
tion took place within its precincts; in a 
word, one hundred years ago it was ‘the 
heart of the nation.” 

The attempt of Great Britain, in 1765, 
to obtain a revenue from the American 
Colonies by the famous Stamp Act, which 
required all writings of legal value to be 
executed on stamped paper, bought of 





agents of the British Government, aroused 
strong opposition in Philadelphia. The 
shop-keepers agreed not to import British 
goods while the act was in force; and the 
people determined to abstain from mut- 
ton, that there might be more wool for 
domestic manufacture; and to lessen, not 
only the expenses of living, but also those 
of funerals. The act was printed, and 
hawked about the streets of the city, as 
the ‘‘ Folly of England and the Ruin of 
America.’”’ The day before the act was 
to go iato force, the newspaper of the 
leading printer of Philadelphia appeared 
in deep mourning, with representations 
of skulls, cross-bones, spades, and pick- 
axes, and the announcement that the 
paper was expiring, but in hope of a res- 
urrection to life again. When the com- 
mission for stamp-master and the stamps 
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arrived, the flags were hung half-mast, 
all the bells were muffled, and, though 
the stamp-miaster’s. house was guarded 
and armed by his friends, he was com- 
pelled to resign the office. 

Great Britain finally abolished all taxes 
upon the Colonies, except a tax of three 
pence a pound on tea. But the Ameri- 
cans would not concede the principle 
that they could be taxed without their 
own consent. In December, 1773, a 
couple of the odious tea-ships sailed up 
the Delaware to Gloucester Point, where 
they were stopped by a committee from 
eight thousand persons assembled in the 
State-house yard. The committee al- 
lowed the captain of one of the ships, 
the Polly, to go to Philadelphia, that he 
might see for himself the sentiments of 
the people, and then decide whether to 
land the tea, or return with it io England. 
He concluded to re-cross the ocean. 
About a year later, another tea-ship, 
bound for Philadelphia, landed at Green- 
wich, on the coast of New Jersey. Here 


her cargo was discharged, and stored in 


the cellar of a house. Soon afterward, 
fifty men, disguised as Indians, took the 
chests from the cellar, piled them in a 
neighboring field, and there made a grand 
bonfire of them. 

In a busy part of Philadelphia stands 
a quaint looking two-story building, of 
dingy hue, with a short steeple, called 
Carpenter's Hall. It was built of im- 
ported bricks, each alternate one glazed, 
for the hall of meeting for the house-car- 
penters of Philadelphia. In this hall, on 
the 5th of September, 1774, met the first 
Continental Congress, to confer and act 
in regard to the grievances the Colonies 
were suffering from the mother country. 
Patrick Henry joined Washington at 
Mount Vernon in time for the two to 
make the journey to Philadelphia on 
horseback togethers; and it was the mu- 
sical, ringing voice of Patrick Henry that 
‘gave the first impulse to the ball of our 
Revolution.”” When a spirited discus- 
sion arose in the assembly about the mode 
of voting, he scouted the very thought 
of sectional distinctions and interests, 





declaring, ‘‘I am not a Virginian, but an 
American.”’ Before the session was Over, 
Congress adopted a Declaration of Colo- 
nial Rights; and an American Associa- 
tion was formed, pledging its members 
to have no commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain, to abstain from tea and 
from the slave-trade. This association 
met with great favor from the people at 
large, and in every province thousands 
eagerly affixed their names to it. The 
room where the Congress of 1774 met 
comprises the whole of the first-floor of 
Carpenters’ Hall, and still contains the 
old desk, and high chairs, used by that 
assembly; and among the decorations 
on its venerable walls are letters written 
by Washington, Patrick Henry, and other 
Revolutionary heroes. On the 5th of 
last September, the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the meeting of the first Conti- 
nental Congress was celebrated in this 
old hall. 

Not far from Carpenters’ Hall standsa 
still more interesting building,—the old 
State-house. It was built about 1729, for 
the annual sessions of the Legislature ot 
Pennsylvania, which hitherto were held 
in private houses. It was in the State-. 
house yard that John Adams was walk- 
ing when he first suggested Washington 
as Commander-in-Chief of the American 
army; and from Philadelphia Washing- 
ton set out in June, 1775, to enter upon 
the duties of that office. A bell for the 
steeple of the State-house was imported 
from England in 1753. It cracked on its 
first trial, and was recast in Philadelphia, 
when near the top was prophetically in- 
scribed: ‘‘Leviticus xxv, 10: Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” In the hall, beneath 
this bell, on the 4th of July, 1776, dele- 
gates from the thirteen Colonies unan- 
imously adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They came to the decision 
at two o'clock P. M.; and, then, a boy, 
stationed to give the signal, cried out, 
“ Ring! ring!’ and the old man who had 
been anxiously waiting at his post in the 
belfry, since the hour Congress met in 
the morning, set the iron tongue in vig- 
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orous motion; and for hours the bell’s 
deep tones rang out their joyous peals,— 
the first bell in the country to proclaim 
liberty throughout the land. The people 
jn the streets answered by cannon peals, 
bonfires, and illuminations. A journal 
of the time says, under date of 8th of 
July, 1776: 

“At twelve o'clock to-day, the Com- 
mittees of Safety and Inspection, of 
Philadelphia, went in procession to the 
State-house, where the Declaration of 
the Independence of the United States 
of America was read to a very large 
number of the inhabitants of the city 
and country, and was received with great 
applause and heart-felt satisfaction. And 
in the evening our late King’s coat-of- 
arms was brought from the hall in the 
State-house, where the said King’s courts 
were formerly held, and burned, amidst 
the acclamations of acrowd of spectators.” 

In Independence Hall, both Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, on different days, had 
a grateful, joyous reception by Congress: 
after the defeat of Cornwallis, which se- 
cured the independence of the country; 
and it was made the audience hall for 
Lafayette, when, in 1824, he revisited the 
United States as the nation’s guest. Lib- 
erty Bell was removed to a place of 
safety before the British took possession 
of Philadelphia. Its last ringing was in 
honor of a visit from Henry Clay to the 
city; and now, ancient and cracked, it 
holds a conspicuous place among the his- 
toric relics in Independence Hall, which 
is daily open to visitors. 

The British held Philadelphia from 
September, 1777, to June’1778, and dur- 
ing this interval the Colonists did their 
utmost to vex and harass them. In Jan- 
uary, 1777, some kegs filled with gun- 
powder, that would explode upon rubbing 
against an object, were sent from Bor- 
dentown down the river, to destroy the 
British ships. It happened that, the very 
night they were dispatched, the ships 
were drawn up on to the docks to protect 
them from ice, and so the kegs failed of 
their object. The kegs themselves were 
not visible, but the buoys that floated 





them could be seen, and the crew of a 
barge attempting to take one up, it ex- 
ploded, killing four of the men, and 
wounding the others. This explosion set 
the whole city in commotion. Horsemen 
dashed about in wild confusion; horns, 
trumpets, and drums sounded to arms, 
Some people said the kegs were filled 
with armed rebels, and that they had 
seen their bayonets sticking out; and, for 
twenty-four hours, every stick or chip 
seen in the river was fired at. This inci- 
dent of the war was commemorated by 
Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, in a 
facetious poem of two-and-twenty stanzas, 
called ‘‘ The Battle of the Kegs.” 

Germantown, now a part of Philadel- 
phia, contains a very attractive relic of 
the Revolution in the spacious stone 
mansion called the Old Chew House, 
after its owner in Colonial days. The 
noted battle of Germantown took place 
on the 4th of October, 1777, when the 
British seized and occupied this house as 
a fortress, and a fierce conflict raged 
around it. The house was so much in- 
jured by the battle that four or five car- 
penters were employed all one Winter in 
repairing it. The doors were completely 
riddled by musket-balls, and the house 
still shows mementos of the disastrous 
day. The British made the State-house 
a hospital for the Americans wounded in 
this battle; and while they occupied the 
city, the State-house yard was used as a 
park for the British artillery. 

When the British approached Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Bache, Dr. Franklin’s only 
daughter, who was living in her father’s 
house in the city, left it to take refuge 
with friends in the country, and Major 
André occupied it. Mrs. Bache was a 
woman of extraordinary beauty, and one 
of the foremost members of the associa- 
tion of Philadelphia women for the relief 
of needy soldiers. Women of all ‘classes 
aided in this work of charity and patriot- 
ism,—from Phillis, the colored woman, 
who gave her shillings and pence, to the 
Marchioness de Lafayette, who contrib- 
uted, through her husband, one hundred 
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guineas in specie. The Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, who was in Philadelphia at this 
time, wrote of a visit to Mrs. Bache: 

“She conducted us into a room filled 
with work, lately finished by the ladies 
of Philadelphia. This work consisted 
neither of embroidered tambour waist- 
coats, nor of network edging, nor of gold 
and silver brocade. It was a quantity of 
shirts for the soldiers of Pennsylvania. 
The ladies bought the linen from their 
own private purses, and took pleasure in 
cutting them out and sewing them them- 
selves. On each shirt was the name of 
the married or unmarried lady who made 
it; and they amounted to twenty-two 
hundred.” 

Old Christ Church (Episcopal), in Phil- 
adelphia, is the very structure in which 
Washington and Franklin, and officers 
of the Continental army, worshiped; and 
a portion of the pew which Washington 
occupied here is preserved now in Inde- 
pendence Hall. The steeple has thir- 
teen holes, made to represent the thirteen 
original States. In 1777, it was struck 
by lightning, and the crown that sur- 
mounted it was melted down. After the 
war of Independence, a miter replaced 
the crown. The grave-yard of Christ 
Church is in another part of the city. In 
its north-west corner, shaded in Summer 
by a fine elm-tree, are seen the graves of 
Dr. Franklin, his wife, and their daugh- 
ter, covered by plain flat stones, simply 
inscribed. The stone over the grave of 
the parents, which was made according 
to Dr. Franklin's own explicit directions, 
appears to have suffered at the hands of 
relic-hunters. In 1858, a small portion 
of the high wall around the cemetery was 
removed, and an iron railing substituted, 
that visitors might see these graves with- 
out entering the inclosure. 

Lydia Darrah, another Philadelphia 
woman, merits grateful mention. Her 
humble home, on South Second Street, 
with its quaint gallery, from which White- 
field used to preach, kept its place until 
recent years, and was called Loxley’s 
House, after one of its old owners. A 
spacious clothing-house now covers its 





site, and bears on the front side, in large 
gilt letters, the name of ‘‘ Loxley Hall,” 
While the enemy held the city, the Brit. 
ish adjutant-general chose to have his 
quarters at the home of the Darrahs, who 
were Quakers. One evening, Lydia dis. 
covered that the British were intending 
to surprise the Americans at White 
Marsh, by an attack the next night. At 
day-break she told her husband that she 
must go to Frankfort to procure flour; 
and having obtained a pass from the 
British to leave the city, though it was a 
cold December morning and the ground 
was covered with snow, she walked five 
miles, to the mills, where she left her bag, 
and then pressed on to give the Ameri- 
cans warning of the purposed attack, 
Fortunately, on the way to White Marsh, 
she met an American officer, to whom 
she confided her secret; and, this done, 
the brave woman returned to the mills, 
shouldered her heavy bag, and retraced 
her steps homeward, At night she 
anxiously watched the British as they 
marched out of the city, and again as 
they filed in. Nor was it long before the 
adjutant-general, coming again to her 
house, said to her in private: 

‘‘I am altogether at a loss to conceive 
who could have given the information 
of our intended attack to General Wash- 
ington. On arriving near his encamp- 
ment, we found his cannon mounted, his 
troops under arms, and so prepared at 
every point to receive us, that we have 
been compelled to march back without 
injuring our enemy, like a parcel of 
fools.” 

In May, 1778, one of the greatest pag- 
eants ever witnessed in this country was 
exhibited in Philadelphia. It is known 
as the Meschianza, and was, as the name 
implies, a tilt and tournament, or mock 
fight of old chivalry, with other enter- 
tainments. It was given by British officers 
to Sir William Howe, on the occasion of 
his quitting his command to return to Eng- 
land. There were young ladies dressed 
in Turkish habits, with the favors in- 
tended for their knights in their turbans; 
there were Knights of the Blended Rose, 
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habited in white and red silk, mounted 
on richly caparisoned steeds; and black 
knights, or Knights of the Burning Mount- 
ain; there were heralds and trumpeters, 
flourishes of music, and a display of fire- 
works, beginning with a bouquet of 
rockets. The ball-room and supper-room 
were most elaborately and splendidly 
ornamented. The unfortunate Major 
André took a prominent part in pre- 
paring the decorations tor the entertain- 
ment, and, figuring as one of the Knights 
of the Blended Rose, he was the charm 
of the evening. Some time afterward, 
he mentioned, in a letter to a lady, that 
his work in preparation for this occasion 
had made a complete milliner of him, 
and he would be happy to serve her in 
that capacity. ‘‘This splendid pageant 
blazed out in ove short night. Next day 
the enchantment was dissolved; and in 
exactly one month, all these knights and 
the whole army chose to make their 
march from the city of Philadelphia.”’ 
Cornwallis surrendered on the 1gth of 
October, 1781; and one of Washington’s 


aids-de-camp rode with all possible speed | 


to announce the event to the President 
of the Continental Congress. The mes- 
senger entered the city at midnight, and 
knocked so vehemently at the door of 





the President’s house, that a dutiful watch- 
man was inclined to arrest him. But 
the joyous tidings were soon divulged, 
and then the city watchmen, as they 
went their rounds, cried out upon the 
clear midnight air, “‘ After twelve o'clock, 
and Cornwallis is taken!"’ rousing the 
inhabitants from their beds, and filling 
the streets with eager seekers for details 
of the great news. At the dawn of day, 
the faithful old State-house bell pealed 
forth the same triumphant story. 

The design of our national flag was 
already settled. The Pennsylvania Four- 
nal, of September 3, 1777, contained the 
announcement: ‘‘ Congress, this day, re- 
solved that the flag of the United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; and that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation.” 


‘* Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through our battle-fields’ thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore; 
While, through the sounding sky, 
Loud rings the nation’s cry,— 
Union and Liberty |—one evermore!” 


Mary GRANGER CHASE, 





THE SEVEN 


EINAUD, a French writer, says: 

“By the Seven Sleepers are com- 
monly understood seven Christians of 
the third century of our era, who were 
put to death for their faith in Jesus 
Christ. The event happened at Ephesus, 
in Asia Minor, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Decius. More than two centuries 
after, toward the year 479 of our era, 
their bodies having been found in a 
cavern where they had been inclosed, 
they were taken out, and exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful.” 





SLEEPERS. 


This ancient legend, in speaking of 
their death, used the common expres- 
sion, “they had fallen asleep in the 
Lord.”” The superstitious thence took 
occasion to say these holy martyrs were 
not dead; that they had been hid in the 
cavern, where they had fallen asleep; 
and that they at last awoke, to the great 
astonishment of the spectators. Such is 
the origin of the Seven Sleepers. 

At Ephesus, we are assured, ‘the spot 
is still shown where this pretended miracle 
took place. As a dog had accompanied 
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these seven martyrs into their retreat, he 
has been made to share the celebrity of 
his masters, and is fabled to have re- 
mained standing all the time they slept, 
without eating or drinking; being wholly 
occupied with guarding their persons.” 

‘“‘The Persians,’ we are told, “cele- 
brate annually the Feast of the Seven 
Sleepers, and their names are regarded 
as powerful talismans against the decrees 
of fate. Their dog, also, has not been 
forgotten; and, to recompense him for 
his zeal, he has been intrusted with the 
care of letters, missives, and correspond- 
ences, and admitted to paradise, with the 
ram which Abraham sacrificed in the 
place of his son, with the ass of Balaam, 
with the ass upon which our Lord entered 
Jerusalem upon the day of palms, and 
with the mare upon which Mohammed 
mounted miraculously to heaven.” 

Another account of the Seven Sleepers 
is thus given: ‘‘According to a very 
widely diffused legend of early Chris- 
tianity, seven noble youths of Ephesus, 
in the time of Decian persecutions, hav- 
ing fled to a certain cavern for refuge, 
and having been pursued, discovered, 
and walled in for a cruel death, were 
made to fall asleep, and in that state 
were miraculously kept for almost two 
centuries. Their names are traditionally 
said to have been Maximian, Malchus, 
Martinian, Denis, John, Serapion, and 
Constantine. The Church has conse- 
crated the 27th of June to their memory.” 

The Koran also relates the tale of the 
Seven Sleepers,—deriving it probably 
from the same sources as the Christian 
legend,—and declares, ‘‘out of respect 
to these holy men, the sun altered his 
course twice a day, that he might shine 
into their cavern.” 

In ‘Myths of the Middle Ages,” there 
is a picturesque one given of those who 
form the subject of this article. It is by 
Jacques de Voragine, and taken from 
his ‘‘Legenda Aurea.”’ Like others, he 
informs us,—‘‘ The Seven Sleepers were 
natives of Ephesus. The Emperor De- 
cius, who persecuted the Christians, hav- 
ing come to Ephesus, ordered the erec- 





tion of temples in the city, that all might 
come and sacrifice before him; and he 
commanded that the Christians should 
be sought out and given their choice, 
either to worship the idols, or to die, So 
great was the consternation in the city, 
that the friend denounced the friend, 
the father the son, and the son his own 
father. 

‘‘Now, there were at Ephesus seven 
Christians, Maximian, Malchus, Marcion, 
Dionysius, John, Serapion, and Constan- 
tine, by name. These refused to sac- 
rifice to the idols, and remained in their 
houses, praying and fasting. They were 
accused before Decius, and they con- 
fessed themselves to be Christians. How- 
ever, the emperor gave them a little time 
to consider what line they would adopt, 
They took advantage of this reprieve to 
dispense their goods among the poor; 
and they then retired, ali seven, to Mount 
Celion, where they determined to conceal 
themselves. 

“One of their number, Malchus, in the 
disguise of a physician, went to the town 
to obtain victuals. Decius, who had been 
absent from Ephesus for a little while, 
returned and gave orders for the seven 
to be sought. Malchus, having escaped 
from the town, fled, full of fear, to his 
comrades, and told them of the emperor's 
fury. They were much alarmed; and 
Malchus handed them the loaves he had 
bought, bidding them eat, that, fortified 
by the food, they might have courage in 
the time of trial. They ate, and then, 
as they sat weeping, ahd speaking to one 
another, by the will of God they fell 
asleep. 

‘‘The pagans sought every-where, but 
could not find them, and Decius was 
greatly irritated at theirescape. He had 
their parents brought before him, and 
threatened them with death if they did 
not reveal the place of concealment; but 
they could only answer that the seven 
young men had distributed their goods 
to the poor, and that they were quite 
ignorant as to their whereabouts. 

“ Decius, thinking it possible that they 
might be hidden in a cavern, blocked 
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up the mouth with stones, that they 
might perish of hunger. 

“Three hundred and sixty years 
passed, and in the thirtieth year of the 
reign of Theodosius, there broke forth 
a heresy, denying the resurrection of the 
dead. Now, it happened that an Ephe- 
sian was building a stable on the side of 
Mount Celion, and, finding a pile of 
stones handy, he took them for his edi- 
fice, and thus opened the mouth of the 
cave. Then the Seven Sleepers awoke, 
and it was to them as if they had slept 
but a single night. They began to ask 
Malchus what decision Decius had given 
concerning them. 

“*He is going to hunt us down so as 
to force us to sacrifice to the idols,’ was 
his reply. ‘God knows,’ replied Max- 
imian, ‘we shall never do that.’ 

“Then exhorting his companions, he 
urged Malchus to go back to the town to 
buy some more bread, and at the same 
time to obtain information. Malchus 
took five coins and left the cavern. On 


seeing the stones, he was filled with as- 


tonishment; however, he went on toward 
the city: but what his bewilderment, on 
approaching the gate, to see over it a 
cross! He went to another gate, and 
there he beheld the same sacred sign; 
and so he observed it over each gate of 
the city. He then entered Ephesus, rub- 
bing his eyes, and walked to a baker's 
shop. 

“He heard people using our Lord’s 
name, and he was the more perplexed. 
‘Yesterday no one dared to pronounce 
the name of Jesus, and now it is in every 
one’s lips. Wonderful! I can hardly be- 
lieve myself in Ephesus.” He asked a 
passer-by the name of the city, and, on 
being told it was Ephesus, he was thun- 
derstruck. 

“Now he entered a baker’s shop, and 
laid down his money. The baker, ex- 
amining the coin, inquired whether he 
had found a treasure, and began to 
whisper to some others in the shop. The 
youth, thinking that he was discovered, 
and that they were about to conduct him 
to the emperor, implored them to let him 





alone, offering to leave loaves and money, 
if he might only be suffered to escape. 
But the shop-man, seizing him, said, 
‘Whoever you are, you have found a 
treasure; show us where it is, that we 
may share it with you; and then we will 
hide you.’ 

*‘Malchus was too frightened to an- 
swer. So they put a rope around his 
neck, and drew him through the streets 
into the market-place. The news soon 
spread that the young man had dis- 
covered a great treasure, and there was 
presently a vast crowd around him. He 
stoutly protested his innocence. No one 
recognized him, and his eyes, ranging 
over the faces which surrounded him, 
could not see one which he had known, 
or which was in the slightest degree 
familiar to him. 

“St. Martin, the bishop, and Antipater, 
the governor, having heard of the excite- 
ment, ordered the young man to be 
brought before them, along with the 
baker. 

“The bishop and the governor asked 
him where he had found the treasure, and 
he replied that he had found none, but that 
the few coins were from his own purse. 
He was next asked whence he came. 
He replied that he was a native of Eph- 
esus, ‘if this be Ephesus.’ 

“‘*Send for your relations,—your par- 
ents, if they live here,’ ordered the gov- 
ernor, 

“*They live here, certainly,’ replied 
the youth, and he mentioned their names. 
No such names were known in town. 
Then the governor exclaimed: ‘How 
dare you say this money belonged to your 
parents, when it dates back three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven years, and is as 
old as the beginning of the reign of 
Decius, and is utterly unlike our modern 
coinage? Do you think to impose upon 
the old men and sages of Ephesus? Be- 
lieve me, I shall make you suffer the 
severities of the law, unless you show me 
the exact spot where you made the dis- 
covery.’ 

“‘*T implore you,’ cried Malchus, ‘in the 
name of God, answer me a few questions, 
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and then I will answer yours. Where is 
the Emperor Decius gone to?’ 

“*My son,’ answered the bishop, 
‘there is no emperor of that name; he 
who was thus called died long ago.’ 

“*All I hear perplexes me more and 
more,’ replied Malchus. ‘Follow me 
and I will show you my comrades, who 
fled with me into a cave of Mount Celion 
only yesterday, to escape the cruelty of 
Decius. I will lead you to them.’ 

“‘ The bishop turned to the governor. 
‘The hand of God is here,’ he said. 
Then they followed, and a great crowd 
after them. Malchus entered first into 
the cavern to his companions, and the 
bishop after him, And there they saw 
the martyrs, seated in the cave, with their 
faces fresh and blooming as roses; so all 
fell down and glorified God. 

“The bishop and the governor sent 
notice to Theodosius, and he hurried to 
Ephesus. All the inhabitants met him, 
and conducted him to the cavern. As 
soon as the saints beheld the emperor, 
their faces shone like the sun, and the 
emperor gave thanks unto God, and em- 
braced them, and said: ‘I see you as 
though I saw the Savior restore Lazarus.’ 

“* Believe us!’ replied Maximian, ‘for 
the faith’s sake; God has resuscitated us 
before the great resurrection-day, in order 
that you may believe firmly in the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as the child is 
in its mother’s womb, living and not suf- 
fering, so have we lived, without suffer- 
ing, fast asleep.’ 


a 

“Having thus spoken, they bowed 
their heads, and their souls returned to 
their Maker. The emperor, rising, bent 
over them and embraced them, weeping, 
He gave orders for golden reliquaries to 
be made; but that night they appeared 
to him in‘a dream, and said that hitherto 
they had slept in the earth, and that in 
the earth they desired to sleep on till God 
should receive them again.” 

Such is the beautiful story of the Seven 
Sleepers. It seems to have traveled to 
us from the East. Jacobus Seragiensis, 
a Mesopotamian bishop, in the fifth or 
sixth century, is said to have been the 
first to introduce it to Europe. Dionysius 
of Antioch—ninth century—told the story 
in Syrian; and Photius of Constantino. 
ple reproduced it, with the remark that 
Mohammed had adopted it into the 
Koran. Metaphrastus alludes to it as 
well. In the tenth century, Eutychius 
inserted it in his Annals of Arabia; it is 
found in the Coptic and the Maronite 
books; and several early historians, as 
Paulus Diaconus, Nicephorus, etc., have 
inscribed it in their works. 

It would seem, from all these recorded 
facts, that some wonderful event, more 
than a mere myth or legend, must have 
occurred to certain followers of Christ. 
But what was real, or what exaggerated, 
and superstitiously added to from time 
to time, no one at the present day can 
fully determine. Each must form his own 
opinion as to the verity of ‘‘ The Seven 
Sleepers.” GERTRUDE MORTIMER. 








A HARVEST HYMN. 


REAT God! our heart-felt thanks to 
thee! 
We feel thy presence every-where! 
And pray that we may ever be 
Thus objects of thy guardian care. 


We sow’d! by thee our work was seen, 
And blessed; und instantly went forth 
Thy mandate ; and in living green 
Soon smiled the fair and fruitful earth. 


We toiled! and thou didst note our toil; 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripen’d on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass and golden grain. 


And now we reap! and O, our God! 
From this, the unbounded floor, 
| We send our song of thanks abroad, 
| And pray thee bless our hoarded store! 
W. D. GALLAGHER. 





“OUR AGE.” 





“OUR AGE.” 


“THE age,” “our age,”—how often 

are these phrases repeated in news- 
papers, in conversation, in pulpit, on the 
lecture rostrum, and at the bar! We are 
treated to essays, dissertations, and ser- 
mons, on “the characteristics of the 
age,” “the wants of the age,” ‘“‘the de- 
fects of the age,’ the grandeur and glory 
of the present as “‘the age of discov- 
ery,” “the age of invention,” “the age of 
freedom,” ‘‘the age of progress.”” Ages 
are named also from their results. If 
these are severe, detrimental, oppressive, 
the period »f their occurrence is, fitly 
enough, described as an “iron age.”” If 
they are grateful, glorious, concordant 
with human happiness and advance, the 
age is happily denominated “ golden.” 
Our own age takes names from its achieve- 
ments, material, moral, social. It is the 


age of steam, magnetism, railroads, elec- 


tro-telegraphs; of antislavery, moral re- 
form, and temperance associations; of 
liberty of thought, act, person, and ex- 
pression. While the character of the 
age is the subject of much grave, as well 
as of much flippant, talk and discussion, 
it is doubtful whether any man living 
knows its real character and tendencies. 
It may well be doubted whether any age 
ever knew itself. Self is a difficult object 
to contemplate. The eye sees things ex- 
ternal to itself, but can not see itself. 
Consciousness is the eye of the mind, its 
sole point of contact with, its sole source 
of information about, things external. 
Sensations and perceptions exist only 
when the soul is conscious of that exist- 
ence. Yet consciousness teaches us little 
about soul by direct introspection. It is 
by reflection, comparison, contrast,— 
physiological, psychological, phrenolog- 
ical,—that metaphysicians analyze mind, 
and tell us what little they know about 
its so-called faculties. It is matter of 
daily observation, that men of varied 
and profound knowledge in other mat- 
ters show great ignorance of self. 





Men pride themselves upon powers 
and attainments which every body else 
knows they do not possess; glory in vir- 
tues which they do not exercise, and ig- 
nore the existence of faults and vices 
which are palpable to all the world be- 
sides. Ages are like men in this regard. 
Ages, like men, might well prefer the 
prayer of the Ayrshire plowman,— 


“*O, wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 


and cheer themselves with the consoling 
reflection, 


“It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


Like the bonnie Scotch lassie, the age 
tosses its head with pride, vain of its 
gauze and feathers, and does not see the 
vermin crawling on its furbelows. 

This inability to see self is at the foun- 
dation of all comedy and caricature. Im- 
agination paints an individual to himself as 
doing the sublime, when, to all the world 
besides, he is enacting the ridiculous. 
Twenty years ago, the strong-minded 
sex sought to aid the charms of na- 
ture with an ornament called a “‘ bustle.” 
For the information of the present gen- 
eration, it may be needful to state that 
the bustle was a mammoth “chignon”’ 
promontory, situated in about the same 
geographical position as the modern Gre- 
cian bend. On a sunny afternoon of 
those by-gone days, the leading belle of 
a fashionable metropolis was sailing 
along its most crowded promenade, in 
full dress, the cynosure of all eyes; fan- 
cying, as noisy crowds parted right and 
left, and suspended business and conver- 
sation to stare at her, that she was creat- 
ing a “stunning” sensation. She was. 
The huge bustle she sported had burst! 
and was strewing in her wake a long trail of 
sawdust and bran. A sight of self would 
quench vanity and cure pretension. 
Madam Smirk is short and thickset, and 
waddles like a duck in her gait; yet she 
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fancies that she towers like Minerva, and 
treads with the grace of Venus and the 
majesty of Juno. George IV, when 
Prince of Wales, and getting fat, was 
offended at the intimation of Beau Brum- 
mel, a fellow vové, that he was no longer 
an Apollo in form. The Empress Eu- 
genie never put on a new dress till it had 
first been fitted to a lay figure of her own 
form and size, and wheeled into her royal 
presence for inspection and criticism. 
It is pity that there are no lay figures for 
exhibiting mind and character. What a 
boon it would be, if a preacher could 
form one of his own audience, see his 
own gestures, and listen to his own dec- 
lamation! How grateful to the politician 
could he see himself with the eyes of his 
constituents! How much more correctly 
and certainly could we depict our age, 
looking back upon it from the middle of 
the twentieth century! Such a view 
would abate some laudation, and allay 
some conceit. Correctly as we may, im- 
partially as we can, let us look at the age 
from our unadvantageous stand-point. 


Whatever the age is, it is the legitimate 


offspring of its predecessor. According 
to the law of inherited tendencies, its 
every characteristic has its roots in the 
past. Its virtues and vices show their 
paternity. Its highest mechanical con- 
trivances are only an expansion of those 
that suggested themselves to man in the 
infancy of his being. Paddles propel 
the magnificent ocean steamer; paddles 
propelled the rudest and earliest canoe. 
The spinning-jenny is only a multiplica- 
tion of the single patriarchal spindle. 
The latest and most improved cast-iron 
plow retains traces of likeness to its 
rudest wooden progenitors. The ele- 
ments of machinery,—leverage, gravity, 
elasticity, and wheel work,—have been in 
use from the earliest times. The democ- 
racy of the hour is a legitimate outcome 
from the systems,—patriarchal, oligarchal, 
and monarchiczl,—that extend backward 
to the dawn of time. The moral and 
social atmosphere, Mke the air above us, 
is full of germs, sown by the Creator's 
hand, or scattered from the parent growth 





of former cycles, that float free until they 
find congenial lodgment, when they 
spring into life in some familiar or new 
or long-forgotten form of being. 

‘The lost arts’’ is not a barren topic 
for discussion. The oldest poems, Homer 
and Job, hoary as the centuries, have 
never been reproduced. Michael Angelo 
reached the grandeur, but never rivalled 
the grace, of the ancient sculptors. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero are the world’s 
unattainable models in oratory. Unable 
to eclipse the Pantheon, Buonarotti did 
what the ancients might have smiled at 
as a piece of charlatanism,—he deter- 
mined to erect a Pantheon in mid air; 
and the dome of St. Peter’s rises, like the 
arch of the sky, four hundred feet above 
the awe-struck spectator. The rude sys- 
tems of ancient musical notation are 
forgotten, yet Jubal and David and the 
celebrated Greek modes made Pergolese 
and Handel and Mendelssohn possible. 
The magnificent passion music of Sebas- 
tian Bach was born of the melodies of 
the pandean pipes and the cithara, 
Arts grow like men, reach their stature, 
decline and die. Signal was the age in 
which epic poetry culminated in the pro- 
duction of the “Iliad.” Thenceforth no 
more epics. Virgil, Tasso, Milton, are 
only far-off imitators and reproducers of 
the great masters of epic story and song, 
Grand was the age that produced pyra- 
mids. Thenceforth no more mountain 
mausoleums of proud and oppressive 
royalty. Grand were the ages that mar- 
shaled the Crusades, that created Gothic 
cathedrals, those psalms in stone, petri- 
fications of the choicest stems and culms 
and flowers of the vegetable kingdom. A 
new cathedral is as impossible as a new 
Niagara, The art that turned the heroes 
of Greece and the gods of Olympus into 
marble, and that made the scenes and 
characters of the Bible live in hewn stone, 
is but feebly represented in our day. The 
mosaics of St. Peter’s and the frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel are the glory of an- 
other age. The “Transfiguration,” the 
“Last Supper,” and the “Last Judg- 
ment,” though faded now, and blackened 
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and corroded by time, are the last of 
their kind. The age and the beliefs that 
made such men, and their patrons, the 
magnificent Medici, possible, has passed 
away, never to be recalled. In another 
century, photography — having achieved 
color as well as form—may render paint- 
ing superfluous. 

After all the grand and glorious achieve- 
ments of past ages, is there any thing 
left for our own age toaccomplish? Will 
jt not fall altogether stale and flat and 
unprofitable? No more pyramids; no 
Cheops, with forty to sixty centuries 
looking grandly down from its calm 
summit. No Apelles, nor Guido, nor 
Titian, nor Tintoretto. No tender Mo- 
zart, nor sparkling Haydn, nor weird 
Beethoven, — only a doubtful Wagner. 
No royal magnificence like that of Solo- 
mon and Creesus; no field of cloth of 
gold; no magnificent Leo X, or profuse 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

The achievements of our age are of a 
different character. It has had its battle- 
fields, but they were not those of gor- 


geous Persia, restless Greece, or rapacious 


Rome. They were not for plunder, or 
sway, or territorial acquisition. They 
were to vindicate right, establish justice, 
and destroy oppression. Bunker Hill is 
as classic as Marathon; and Gettysburg 
has thrown Marengo and Austerlitz into 
the shade. In the victories and humilia- 
tions of the Crimean struggle were sown 
the seeds of future liberty. Sadowa and 
the needle-gun gave a new impulse to lib- 
eralism onthe Continent of Europe. Italy 
is free, France humbled, Germany united. 

The age has had its revolutions. They 
have been rather slow upheavals than 
catastrophic convulsions. Two struggles 
have been going on for centuries,—that 
between peoples and their rulers, and 
that between civil and _ ecclesiastical 
powers. Democratic ideas are in the 
ascendant. Kings, nobles, and ecclesi- 
astics are at a discount.. Successive 
revolutions have entirely changed the 
relations that existed, down to two cent- 
uries ago, between the governing and the 


governed, The leaven mingled with the 
Vor. XXXV.—11% 





social elements by the French and Amer- 
ican patriots and philosophers of the last 
century is working powerful fermenta- 
tions in all civil constitutions at the pres- 
ent hour. It has upheaved Prussia and 
Italy and Austria, Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, Mexico, Cuba, and the South 
American States. The masses of Great 
Britain gain upon the privileged classes 
in their chronic struggle for ascendency. 
Spain, alternating between Republican- 
ism and monarchical and priestly toils, 
still holdsthe knife at the throat of writh- 
ing Cuba, threatening to sever her jugular 
vein, if she will not wear peaceably the 
chains of superannuated oppression. 
The conflict between priests and sov- 
ereigns is not less interesting than the 
conflict between peoples and sovereigns. 
Of all earth's religions, the Papacy alone 
lays claim to temporal sovereignty. The 
iron Hildebrand, the inexorable Greg- 
ory VII, old and withered, yet despotic 
as fate, and the young, stalwart, vigor- 
ous Henry IV, were the fitting repre- 
sentatives, in the eleventh century, of the 
fierce struggle that was to culminate in 
later ages. The fight continues. The 
Popery of the day is an effeminate Ma- 
riolatry and a blind Jesuitism. The total 
disseverance of the Church from the 
State, in the recent Roman (Ecumenical 
Council, was no more than was to be 
expected from the tendencies of the times. 
With the collapse of Napoleon came the 
collapse of temporal Popery. In Europe 
it will become a heap of relics and infal- 
lible rags. Itis a singular fact that the 
last hope of this superannuated despot- 
ism lies to-day in free England and free 
America, In these republics, Popery, 
dying in its old dominions, is multiplying 
converts, and setting in motion every 
machinery, civil, social, political, and 
monetary, to undermine the Bible and 
common-schools, the foundation and 
palladium of modern liberty. ‘Abso- 
lutism has its adherents and supporters, 
as well as liberalism. It is doubtless the 
tendency of humanity to vibrate, pendu- 
lum-like, from one to the other, as the 
evils inherent in either system become 
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prominent in its actual workings. From 
centuries of experience in their evils, 
their oppressiveness and hollowness, the 
states of the Old World are tired of 
monarchs and nobles and ecclesiastics, 
monopolies of thought, wealth, privilege, 
and show; so, as children tire of one 
bauble and take up another, it is entirely 
consistent with human nature that demo- 
crats should weary of free speech, free 
thought and action, equality and sim- 
plicity, and sigh and labor and vote for 
their opposites. Tired of religionizing 
on their own hook, multitudes of English 
and Americans resort to Rome and re- 
solve their entire mental and moral be- 
ing into one single passive element,— 
faith in the priest as the embodiment 
of God. 

As a Wall-street broker, for a consid- 
eration, takes charge of a business in 
which you are little versed, and conducts 
it to your advantage; so the Romish 
Church, also for a consideration, takes 
charge of your spiritual affairs, your doc- 
trines, your conscience, your moral char- 
acter. The Romish priest is a spiritual 
broker, who, for carnal cash, religion- 
izes in your stead and in your behalf, 
saves you from’ sin, delivers you from 
purgatory, and unbars for you the gates of 
St. Peter’s patrimony. 

Submissive Protestants who adore au- 
thority, lazy Protestants who dread the 
labor of investigation, childish Protestants 
who idolize show and dress, sensuous 
worship and imposing pageantry, are do- 
ing what they can to perpetuate the rule 
of Rome, and to re-enact in this country 
the atrocities of the Inquisition, and to 
revive the barbarities of the dark ages. 
The work will be half done when the 
Bible is closed to the common people, 
and when the common-school system 
shall have been blotted out. The latest 
system of tactics is to embroil, if possible, 
the Catholic and Protestant laities, and 
so to reproduce the religious wars of the 
Middle Ages. Protestants should be 
aware of these tactics, and not allow 
themselves to be placed in a position of 
antagonism to their Roman Catholic fel- 





low-citizens. Catholicism is the religion 
of God and Christ and the Bible, and, in 
so far as we are Christians at all, we are 
all Catholics. The idea should be seized 
and firmly maintained, that Catholicism 
is not the prerogative of Rome alone; it 
is the venerable family name of the true 
Church of God. Our various denomina- 
tional names are merely given names, 
We should call ourselves Methodist Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian Catholic, Baptist Cath. 
olic, Episcopal Catholic. It is not to the 
Church catholic that we object, but to 
those features of it that are distinct. 
ively Roman, and Romanism as modi- 
fied by nationalities. The Celt, the Teu- 
ton, the Latin, the Oriental, has each a 
phase of Romanism peculiar to itself, 
and varying with the strength of national 
intelligence or race-superstition. Ultra- 
montane Romanism, its purely Latin 
type, is, next to the Celtic, its most de- 
graded type,—the type that indorses 
Pius IX’s dogma of the ‘‘immaculate con- 
ception,” and that lately moved heaven 
and earth to secure the suicidal declara- 
tion of the Pope’s personal infallibility. 
In civil polity, the tendency of the 
times is to the abolition of monarchies 
and privileged rules, the absorption of 
small states in the larger, and the admin- 
istration of government on the plan of 
state confederation. The little principal- 
ities of Germany are merged in Prussia, 
Italy, excepting the mere patch covered 
by the Vatican, and governed by his 
Holiness, is a unit in government; and 
could we penetrate to the middle of the 
twentieth century with our prophetic 
vision, it would not surprise us to see the 
various states of Europe, each with its 
own internal government, like that of the 
State of New York, peculiar to itself, and 
independent of every other, and yet all 
bound together by a federal constitution, 
with federal representatives, a federal 
head, and a general capital, located at 
St. Petersburg, London, Paris, or Berlin; 
and the Pope of Rome, deprived of every 
vestige of temporal rule, reduced to the 
status,—his proper, and only proper, 
status,—of a simple bishop or patriarch 
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of his own Church. By that time it is to 
be hoped that broad Church principles as 
well as broad state principles will unify 
the Christian world; and that, while the 
Greek Catholic, the Roman Catholic, the 
Episcopal Catholic, the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Methodist Catholic, man- 
ages each its own system of doctrine and 
practice, —just as states now manage 
their own internal affairs,—all these great 
brotherhoods of the Catholic Church will 
be bound together by a common system 
of general government, whose constitu- 
tion shall be the Word of God, and whose 
head-center shall be no other than the 
eternal Son of God. Toward this mil- 
lennium, the ecclesiastical world is slowly 
but surely tending. If we read the age 
aright, it is yearning after a deeper spirit- 
uality and a broader catholicity than has 
ever been seen before. The people are 
every-where liberalizing, and the views 
and wishes of the people are seconded 
by broad-minded statesmen and eccle- 
siastics. 

It is an old maxim and a familiar, 
“Quem deus vult perdere, priusquam 
dementat"—whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad. As the in- 
sane pressure of the sale of indulgences 
goaded the people of Europe to the Lu- 
theran Reformation, so the insane pres- 
sure of dogmas revolting to common 
sense is pressing the Catholic world to- 
day to revolt from its Jesuit head. An 
era of liberality is dawning. Persecution 
for mere opinion has passed away with 
all who heir the benevolence of Jesus 
and the spirituality of Paul. Rome alone 
presents to the world a scheme of faith 
and practice, and says, ‘‘ Believe this, or 
be damned.” St. Peter proclaimed a tiuth 
which his pretended successors ignore, 
“In every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.” The stream of divine mercy, 
purchased by Christ’s blood, has but a 
single conduit in the Pope of Rome. He 
claims to be the sole door of entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven; he is the 
single coupling-pin by which the car of 
human destiny is wedded to the loco- 





motive salvation. The keys of paradise 
and hell are in the hands of an Italian 
monk! An old man in petticoats, and a 
three-story night-cap, is God Almighty’s 
sole vicegerent in this populous world 
of ours! ‘‘Credat Judzus Apella!’’ 
Above all the ages that have preceded 
it, the present is an age of experiment,— 
experiment in physics, in politics, in 
social statics,and dynamics. The briefest 
possible summary of the doings of phys- 
icists, their researches in chemistry, light, 
heat, electricity, and the nature and 
properties of bodies, would consume our 
space. The explorations of the astron- 
omer and the microscopist have opened 
up endless vistas into infinite space on 
the one hand, and into infinite minutize 
on the other. Chemical analysis reveals 
to us the constitution of bodies in im- 
mediate contact with us; and spectrum 
analysis shows that the sun and far-cff 
stars are composed of similar elements. 
The up-turned edges of the leaves of the 
stone book acquaint us with the history, 
in fossil hieroglyphics, of the remote ages 
of the past. The cloud-palace of the 
mysterious thunder-king has been visited, 
and his gloomy majesty divested of the 
terrors that flashed from his ancient 
throne. The naturalist knows that in- 
significant polypiferze of the warm seas 
are the architects of the stony frame- 
work of new continents; and that the 
deep caverns of ocean are being floored 
with calcareous deposits, the cemeteries 
of myriad myriads ofshell-animalcules,— 
the limestone of future ages. The grand 
effort of the scientific mind of the age is 
to resolve complexities into simplicities; 
to reduce remote sciences to common 
first principles; to unify, and trace to a 
common origin, philosophies, language, 
governments, species of plants and ani- 
mals. The fire, air, earth, and water, 
constituents of the world of the ancients, 
have been resolved into the few primi- 
tive elements that compose the world of 
to-day. It is astonishing to find that 
four, out of some sixty chemical sim- 
ples,—namely, oxygen, carbon, hydro- 
gren, and nitrogen,—form the great bulk 
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of all the matter with which we are 
acquainted. Every successive set of ex- 
periments goes to suggest the intimate 
relation, if not the absolute unity and 
positive identity, of heat, light, magnet- 
ism, and electricity; and when we dis- 
cover that heat, instead of being a sub- 
stance or an agent, is simply a mode of 
motion, we are well-nigh ready for the 
principle of Dr. Biichner, that ‘matter 
and force” are the sole elements of the 
universe. Imagination becomes forth- 
with Darwinian, and we are disposed to 
trace the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
to the fewest possible prototypes. We 
are inclined to refer all plants and ani- 
mals to a common protoplasm, and even 
to find life itself in the activities of phys- 
ical forces. We are ready for Mcole- 


schott’s startling axioms,—* without mat- 
ter, no force; without force, no matter;”’ 
“without phosphorus, no thought.” Yet 
here we touch bottom. 
utmost limits of investigation. 
principle eludes us still. 


We arrive at the 
The life- 
What is force? 
What is matter? What is life? We 
are knocking against the very walls of 
the prison-house of human knowledge. 
The physiological materialists of the 
age show us the work and the work- 
ing, but the workman is as invisibie as 
ever. 

The bold, bald deism of the last cent- 
ury is the undoubted parent of the mild 
rationalism of this. The theologico- 
metaphysics of the German schools have 
brought forth a materialistic progeny, on 
the principles of opposites; the posi- 
tivism of Comte has become the “ ho- 
mogeneous from the heterogenous” of 
Herbert Spencer. As men smile at the 
vagaries, eccentricities, and absurdities 
of each other, so do the ages. As men 
fancy themselves wiser than their fathers, 
so do the successive centuries believe 
themselves wiser than their predecessors. 
Nothing is more instructive than the life 
and death of philosophical systems. As 
the shelves of the Patent-office are stored 
with the models of curious inventions, so 
the archives of the past reveal a thou- 
sand beautiful and plausible systems of 





belief and speculation, each in its turn 
designed to teach us the true nature of 
things, the true nature of man, mind, 
God. 

What has become of the philosophies 
of Bacon and Locke, and the systems 
of Des Cartes and Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel? What has be- 
come of the positivism of Auguste Comte, 
and what of the various lesser lights in 
the domain of philosophy and meta- 
physics? School after school has risen 
and declined. Philosophy after philos- 
ophy has flourished awhile and died, 
Each new system has thrust its prede- 
cessor off the stage, and claimed to be 
the philosophy, only in its turn to be set 
aside and supplanted by something new, 
Germany has completed the circuit, 
Commencing in faith and theology, it 
has passed through every stage of met- 
aphysical speculation and rationalistic 
belief,—through Strauss, Feuerbach, Max 
Stiner, and Bruno Baur,—and landed in 
the physical atheism of Biichner, Mole- 
schott, and Schopenhauer. In England, 
the great physicists Huxley and Tyndall 
are hand and glove with the great skep- 
tical historian and metaphysicist, David 
Hume. Beliefs and unbeliefs move in 
cycles. The only difference appears to 
be in ellipticity of orbit. Planets and 
comets alike follow tracks that return 
into themselves—either at regular or 
irregular intervals. Faiths and skepti- 
cisms do the same, whether they move 
in regular circles, or wheel in ellipses 
more or less elongated. The transient- 
ness of human systems should make us 
exceedingly modest. The philosophies 
of the twentieth century will obliterate 
those of the nineteenth, as those of our 
day have rejected, and treated with con- 
tempt and scorn, their predecessors. 

- Itis a question for future times to settle, 
of what advantage to the age is all the 
noisy mechanism of the age, all this im- 
mense brain-product of ingenious substi- 
tutes for hand service and human labor? 
Of what use is it to humanity that Amer- 
ica, with a population of thirty-five or 
forty millions, has a steam power that 
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does the work of a hundred and thirty 
millions? or that Great Britain, with 
about the same population, does, with 
steam, the work of four hundred millions? 
Of what advantage is this tremendous 
overproduction in all departments of 
human industry, this flood of articles of 
consumption, this feverish competition 
in all departments of trade, this rolling 
up of fortunes by the million, this uni- 
versal disposition to live by speculation 
in place of legitimate production, this 
eternal motion of populations, this ever- 
increasing thirst for gossip and sensation, 
this fever to hear and see every thing 
that is going on in the wide world, with- 
out staying to inquire whether it is worth 
the seeing or hearing? Like the spies 
of France, reporters dog every man’s 
footsteps; and if he be absent-minded, 
he can learn from the newspaper men 
where he slept and where he dined; and 
if, as sometimes happens, he forgets his 
own name, -reporters’ note-books will 


supply the lack. 


Another age will test the value of the 


social changes taking place in this. De- 
mocracy is yet an experiment. Future 
times alone can tell whether it is destined 
to be a grand success, or a disgraceful 
failure. Future generations alone can 
tell what is to become of the grand ex- 
periment of the fusion of the races,—one 
of the fixed facts of the day upon this 
new continent. Some of the tendencies of 
the times are plainly discernible. In so 
far as the present promises to affect the 
future, the great problem of actual life is, 
to see that posterity inherits nothing evil 
at our hands. Next to the care of self, 
and, indeed, intimately connected with 
the care of self, it is the duty of each in- 
dividual to care for his posterity. All 
legislation looks to future good, as well as 
present well-being. Irresponsible power, 
ignorance, superstition, have been the 
world’s bane in former centuries. The 
shadows of gigantic wrongs, of superan- 
nuated despotisms, still loom darkly out 
of the past. These wrongs, though de- 
parted, have left their progeny. Pope 
and Pagan still gnash their teeth at 





passers-by. In place of these, new ages 
have brought and are bringing new styles 
of wrong. - Some of these our age is 
redeeming. It is wiping out slavery. 
The Cuban rebellion, through Spaniards 
on the one hand and insurgents on the 
other, promises to end the abomination 
of slavery on this continent. Its days 
are numbered all over the globe. 

The next age may see women at the 
polis, in halls of legislation, in the presi- 
dential chair; claiming her right to com- 
mand armies, to man ships, to hoist sails, 
get up steam, weigh anchors, and handle 
spars and ropes; while her less ambitious 
male “‘affinity’"’ may be left to fry the 
sausages, skim the milk-pans, stir the 
hominy, bake, stew, iron, and wash, rock 
the baby to sleep, and receive calls in 
the parlor. Lord of the purse, or rather 
Lady President of the household treasury, 
she may not be obliged, like a boy under 
age, to go to a capricious guardian for 
every penny she spends, or to account 
for every shilling that slips off in self- 
gratification, She can run up her own 
bills, and settle her own accounts for liv- 
ery drives and dress goods. If another 
woman presumes to tamper with her hus- 
band’s affections, she can shoot her and 
escape the gallows under the plea of in 
sanity. If any milliner presents her with 
a bill of nineteen hundred dollars for 
eight or ten dresses every three months, 
and writes her an insulting letter because 
she presumes to question its items, she 
need n't refer it to lawyers,—who often 
decide cases as AZsop’s monkey did the 
cats’ cheese, by devouring it all before 
the eyes of the client litigants,—she can 
call out her adversary, cowhide her, 
or settle the matter still more amicably 
with rifles, small swords, or revolvers or 
pistols, at ten paces. The board fences 
of the next century may be placarded 
with flaming hand-bills of grand rowing- 
matches, grand bail matches, grand box- 
ing matches, between all England's Boa- 
dicea and all America’s Amazonians. 
The other side of the picture we can not 
here discuss. 

EDITOR. 
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MY HEART. 


HEARD, in darkness, on my bed, 
The beating of my heart 
To servant feet and regnant head, 
A common life impart ; 
By the liquid cords, in every thread 
Unbroken as they start. 


Night, with her power to silence day, 
Filled up my lonely room; 

Quenching all motion else; ¢hat lay 
Beyond her passing doom, 

Where, in his shed, the workman gay 
Went on, despite the gloom. 


I listened, and I knew the sound, 
And the trade that he was plying ; 
For backwards, forwards, bound and bound, 
*T was a shuttle, flying, flying ; 
Weaving ever life’s garment round, 
Till the weft go out with sighing. 
I said, ‘*O, mystic thing, that goest 
On working in the dark, 
As hidden in thy chamber lowest, 
As in the light the lark! 
All wondrous things to me thou showest, 
Who none thyself dost mark. 


For by this garment woven of thee, 
Thou fillest me with light ; 

With earth and sky thou clothest me, 
Form, distance, color, height ; 

A globed glory spouting free 
Around my lonely night. 





And when thy busy labors fail, 
And thy shuttle moveless lies, 
The world falls from me, like a veil 

From before a lady’s eyes; 
Or, all night read, a finished tale, 
That in the morning dies. 


But not for this didst thou unroll 
The mountains, fields, and seas, 

A mighty, wonder-painted scroll, 
Like the Patmos mysteries, 

Thou mediator ’twixt my soul 
And higher things than these. 


In holy ephod clothing me, 
Thou makest me a seer; 

Of all the mighty things I see 
The inner powers appear ; 

And the indwelling Deity 
Speaks in my hidden ear. 


Yet though thus high thy mission is, 

And thought to thinking brings, 
Thy web is but the chrysalis 

Round Psyche’s folded wings, 
Adorning them with loveliness 

Of its inwoven things. 


O joy, when thou shalt cease to beat! 
If God’s heart still beat on, 
Weaving 2 garment nobler-meet, 
To clothe a twice-born son, 
With forms and colors following fleet, 
Thy last frail thread outrun.” 
GrorGE MAcDonaLbD. 








THE FIRST LESSON. 


[SEE STEEL ENGRAVING.] 


S it so hard to learn, 
This simple A. B. C? 
And yet no teacher grave and stern 
Is ** grandmother” to thee. 


She teaches with a smile, 
The tender smile of age; 

And lures thee, with her pleasant wile, 
Along the open page. 


Thy days are scarce begun ; 
But in the coming years 





Life’s higher wisdom must be won 
Through weariness and tears, 


Through errors not a few, 
Through sorrows sharp and sore, 

Thy soul shall reach God’s knowledge true, 
And rest forever more. 


He will thy teacher be 
Till lesson-days are past; 

From strength to strength he leadeth thee 
To know himself at last. 
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OuR FOREIGN 


WE have previously alluded to a very vig- 
orous association in Berlin known as the 
Lette-Union, named after one of the most 
philanthropic men of that capital, who is 
thus remembered by his countrymen after 
he has gone to his reward, Its main object 
is the amelioration of the condition of the 
female sex of all classes; and, during the 
past year, its success in all directions has 
been very marked. According to its recent 
annual report, it seems to leave no interest 
of the sex disregarded, and is astonishing 
the nation by the breadth of its influence. 
The crown-princess, who is lady-protectress, 
and who takes an active personal interest in 
all its affairs, threw the weight of her influ- 
ence into a Bazar which netted for the asso- 
ciation some $15,000, which is a large sum 
for such an enterprise in Germany. The 
Union is incorporated, and can therefore 
receive gifts and bequests, and one of the 
latter has recently fallen to it to the amount 
of $20,000. The interest of the invested 
capital is to be employed in securing schol- 
arships to worthy individuals in the various 
institutions under the patronage or control 
of the Union; and according to the will of 
the testatrix, this is, quite curiously, only to 
be granted to the daughters of nobles, and 
military or civil officers. This is a very in- 
telligible provision in Berlin, where the offi- 
cers of civil service and the army are very 
poorly paid, and where even the nobles 
sometimes have a hard time to keep the wolf 
from the door. They are now preparing the 
lower story of their edifice as a hall for the 
exhibition and sale of all sorts of feminine 
handiwork, whereby they may help worthy 
individuals to gain access to the public. 
This enterprise will bear the name of * Vic- 
toria Bazar.” The establishment has a com- 


mercial and industrial school, which held an 
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examination some time ago, before a nu- 
merous audience of interested friends. The 
result was so favorable that every one of the 
candidates received acceptable places. The 
present course in the commercial school for 
book-keeping has twenty-seven pupils, and 
the number in all the industrial branches is 
over four hundred. One hundred and fifty 
are learning to be tailoresses, sixty are en- 
gaged in embroidering, forty-five in draw- 
ing, seventy in fancy work, sixty in machine 
sewing, twenty in cutting out linen, and 
nine in artificial-flower making. The latter 
branch is taught not only as a means for 
profitable employment, but also with a view 
to afford young girls the opportunity of pro- 
viding themselves with an expznsive article 
of nearly all toilets, at a great saving of ex- 
pense. This enterprise stands so well with 
the authorities that the Minister of Com- 
merce granted it a donation of two hundred 
dollars. Instruction is also imparted in the 
art of telegraphing, in which there were 
ninety pupils last year, all of whom found 
positions, Then there is the ‘* Victoria Re- 
treat,” which is a home for single women, a 
boarding-house, and restaurant, especially 
patronized by those who are temporarily out 
of employment. This is annually helped by 
a grand entertainment in the Opera-house, 
in which the most distinguished people of 
the city co-operate,—on a recent occasion, 
the emperor and crown-princess were among 
the company. This ‘‘ Victoria Retreat” has 
a loan and sick fund for the aid of those in 
temporary misfortune. And again, there is 
an intelligence office, through which hun- 
dreds annually receive employment, and 
which is much esteemed by employers, be- 
cause of the reliability of recommendations. 
The ‘machine fund” is a sort of savings- 


| bank to help young women to provide 
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themselves with sewing-machines; nearly 
three hundred were thus obtained last year, 
half of which are now fully paid for, And 
thus we might allude to other interests of 
cognate character; but it is enough to say 
that nothing is neglected that can conduce 
to the welfare of. young girls and poor 
women who need to earn their support, and 
the moral influence of so beneficent an en- 
terprise is as good as is its material aid and 
support. And a very useful feature is the 
good example given to other cities, which 
are founding institutions on this model, and 
learning from it the value of a little encour- 
agement to struggling women. 





THE ‘‘miracle-humbug” in Belgium, of 
the girl known as Louise Lateau, is still caus- 
ing a great deal of discussion, because it 
holds its own in spite of the offers of the 
faculty to investigate the matter and strip 
it of its mystery. Belgium is a strange 
compound of intelligence and superstition. 
It is one of the brightest and most industrious 
little countries in all Europe, and the seat 
of a great deal of political liberalism and 
even radicalism ; and still it is so completely 
in the hands of the priests that the State, or 
at least the rural element of it, is virtually 
possessed by them. They have made a great 
deal of capital of this girl, who eats nothing 
but the sacred wafer, not enough to keep a 
bird alive, and on Fridays bleeds from 
wounds in the hands, as if made by the spikes 
that nailed our Savior to the cross; and then 
she periodically goes into a trance which 
lasts so long that no human being could live 
through it all without supernatural help; 
and this the priests declare she has. The 
doctors are now taking up the matter as if 
ashamed of their countrymen, and claim 
that the police authorities ought to take 
charge of the swindle, and give them a 
chance to expose it. One of the principal 
physicians of Belgium recently read a report 
on the case at a session of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Medicine in Brussels, in which he 
says: ‘*The truth about this mysterious af- 
fair must be brought to the light ; the Church 
must either have its pretended miracle un- 
molested, or it must, as soon as possible, cut 
itself loose from a very suspicious case. The 
medical faculty claims the right to be an 
unbelieving Thomas, and insists on putting 











its hands into the wounds, and seeing with 
its own eyes, rather than through the glasses 
of a coterie of old women.” It seems that 
a commission was formed which was evi. 
dently in the interest of the girl and the 
priests, though pretending not to be; they 
make so equivocal a report that nobody 
draws any satisfaction from it. They declare 
the wounds in the hands and the ecstatic 
State to be real, and try to explain them by 
physiological reasoning: they are the result 
of nervous disease. She gives off animal 
heat without having any thing to produce it, 
and she loses blood from her hands every 
Friday, with nothing to support this drain 
on her system. She exhales carbonic acid 
without consuming carbon, and without 
losing flesh, therefore without exhausting 
her own organism. Where does it come 
from? Herabstention from food contradicts 
the laws of physiology and nature, especially 
in view of the fact that chemical ingredients 
are exhaled from her body; she is either a 
great miracle or a great swindle—without 
the least doubt the latter; but for over a 
year those having her in charge have suc- 
ceeded in deluding the simple with their 
story, which is capital for the priests, 





THE condition and needs of women seem 
to be receiving a more intelligent and sensi- 
ble attention from Swiss scholars and savans 
than from any other class of thinkers in Eu- 
rope. We recently alluded to a work on 
the capacity of women for medical study, by 
a professor of Zurich, who was fully in ac- 
cord with their activity in that field; and 
now we notice another work by a physician 
of Berne, treating of the general capacity of 
the female sex for the exercise of certain pro- 
fessions for which they are not generally con- 
sidered adapted. The author shows that he 
has thought and read much regarding his 
subject, and exhibits a rare skill in arranging 
his matter and presenting his case; and he 
takes quite an independent position, seldom 
siding with either extremely radical party 
in the strife. The physical and intellectual 
nature of woman is very different, in his 
opinion, from that of man, and evidently 
destine her to he the helpmeet, and not the 
rival, of the sterner sex. Woman stands not 
below man, but beside him, in order to sup- 
plement him, and make him stronger, and 
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whatever interferes with this natural relation 
can only result to the disadvantage of both. 
The Doctor is a decided opponent of a radical 
and thoughtless emancipation of woman, 
and does not believe her calculated to fill the 
chairs of universities or sit on the judicial 
bench; nor would he make her a priest, a 
politician, or a lawyer. Her sphere is the 
domestic fireside as wife and mother, and 
where she has these duties, she can be ex- 
pected to do little else. But he acknowl- 
edges the force of circumstances, and grants 
that in the social compact there are and ever 
must be many noble women who are not 
called tu these high functions, and to these 
he would give occupations adapted to bring 
into play their natural tendencies and pow- 
ers. A large field of protitable endeavor is 
opened to them in the profession of teaching, 
especially for young children in the popular 
Kindergartens, and the higher instruction of 
children and youth, and especially in benev- 
olent institutions of all kinds intended to 
alleviate sufferings and misfortunes of the 
race. He then enlarges on the field of em- 
ployment outside of this line, where women 
may, with propriety and advantage, labor; 
but acknowledges, finally, that there are rad- 
ical evils to be cured in the respective rela- 
tions of the sexes in this matter of support, 
to which he is not equal, and which can only 
be settled after long experience, guided by a 
generous disposition on the part of men to 
grant to women a fair opportunity in the 
strife. He thinks the question will only 
finally be settled when the majority of men 
become wiser and better, and are more ready 
to use their influence and example to that 
Women are quite inclined to shape 
their ways according to the opinion of men; 
if the men were not so material and nar- 
row-minded, woman would not be so vain 
and shallow; but men seek to please women, 
and these have the key to the situation in 
the early education of the race. 


end. 





THE attraction of last Winter, at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, was a course of lectures 
on modern literature to the ladies of the 
capital by an Italian professor, who took oce 
casion to tell them some very plain truths, 
although many of them were dames of the 
highest rank. One of his lectures treated 
of the relations of intelligent women to the 





modern novel, in which he told some very 
plain and emphatic truths. He condemned 
in very severe terms the love-sick romance 
of the day, and insisted that it was doing a 
fearful work in unbalancing the female mind 
of the period, and leading it to look at least 
indulgently on many things which should 
receive only its scorn and contempt. The 
sharpest points of his lecture were directed 
against the inflated bombast of the modern 
French novel, which he characterized as the 
most unnatural and disgusting school of de- 
moralization and vice that now curses so- 
ciety. He finally reached the apex of his 
argument by terming it the ‘** High-school 
of Prostitution,” with such impassioned fire 
and zeal that many a lady present hung 
down her head on feeling that she had fool- 
ishly, and unwittingly almost, been taking 
lessons in these very text-books of vice. The 
professor was blamed for using such plain 
language without sugaring the pill that he 
was endeavoring to administer; but the ma- 
jority of the community and of the ladies 
present acknowledged that his wrath was 
just and righteous, and that they would ac- 
cept his reproof meekly. 





One of the most beautiful Summer re- 
sorts of Southern Germany is the famous 
Spa of Baden-Baden. For many years it 
was the rendezvous, however, of all the 
French gamblers of the Aaut ton, so that no 
respectable person could be supposed to find 
any other pleasure there than that of a hasty 
visit to its beauties and then a hasty retreat. 
A few years ago the German Govérnment 
withdrew its concessions from the gamblers 
and bid them be off, at which decree many 
thought that Baden-Baden wasruined. But 
we are gratified to know that it has turned 
out very differently. The disappearance of 
the gamblers has made room for refined and 
intelligent people, and it has now become 
the resort, even in Winter, of many who 
would enjoy its remarkable hot springs. The 
climate is mild, it is sheltered from the winds 
by a mountain-range crowned by romantic 
ruins, and every effort is made to render it 
attractive to invalids and people of elegant 
leisure. On the Ist of January, in mid- 
winter, there were no less than seven hun- 
dred guests there from all parts of the world, 
who found an endless source of amusement 
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in the grand saloon opened as 2 general 
rendezvous for promenade, visiting, and 
gossip, and where there was a daily after- 


. . 
noon and evening concert by one of the fines: | 
‘ land. 


orchestras in the country. And then there 





is a reading-room containing about one hun- 
dred foreign journals from all the principal 
centers of Christendom, besides a course of 
scientific lectures by the first scholars of the 
So much for routing the gamblers, 





WOMAN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


THROUGH the columns of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, ‘‘Mary”’ proposes that the la- 
dies, now that they have ceased praying at 
saloons, should visit the proprietors of large 
retail stores, and induce them to grant their 
women employés the privilege of sitting 
awhile during the day, when not waiting on 
customers. On this point, a prominent 
Philadelphia physician writes as follows: 
*¢ The custom is selfish, cruel, and useless— 
selfish on the part of the proprietor requir- 
ing the women to stand all the time, whether 
serving customers or not, and this merely 
thay they may appear to be always on the 
alert to wait on those who call. To stand 
from seven or eight o’clock in the morning 
to six, eight, or ten o’clock at night—as is 
the custom at certain stores—with a short 
time at midday for dinner, would weary any 
man. But to exact such service from girls 
and women! Their physical powers are, it 
is well known, much weaker than those of 
men; at any rate, by their anatomical and 
and physiological peculiarities, they are en- 
tirely unfit for bearing this especially severe 
toil; namely, standing all day long. My 
professional brethren, who practice largely 
among women, are.constantly witnessing the 
terrible consequences of this most cruel 
‘rule of the establishment.’ ” 


— Under the head of religious tactics, 
the California Christian Advocate itemizes 
thus: Last week the ladies gave a neck-tie 
sociable in one of the churches. Another 
Church has given an apron festival. Next 
we shall doubtless have a pants entertain- 
ment, or some other social strategem, equally 
esthetic. There is a world of ingenuity 
made available in building up the Lord’s 
kingdom! The secular press, apropos of the 








festival season, furnishes additional exam. 
ples of these somewhat questionable means 
of carrying on Churches. They report kiss. 
ing fairs in Iowa, ten cents a kiss; mush 
and milk and paper festivals; a walking- 
match festival among the colored people, 
where the prize of a fine cake is awarded to 
the lady and gentleman who are the most 
graceful in the thei- movements; a dramat- 
ical entertainment, followed by supper and 
dancing, in the Ashland-avertue Church, 
Chicago; and last, but not least, a Church 
in Dexter, Maine, which gives a chromo to 
every new convert. ‘Taking into considera- 
tion the amount of time and money ex- 
pended in preparation, the jealousies often- 
times engendered, and the mental and phys- 
ical wear and tear of the managers of such 
entertainments, it is surprising that American 
ladies have not long ere this discovered that 
in holding festivals of any kind, for every 
dollar gained, there has been a correspond- 
ing loss. An instance in point is that of a 
great charity ball given in New York during 
the past Winter, at which, by careful esti- 
mate, the aggregate value of the dresses 
worn was $2,435,267. The net proceeds for 
charity were about eight per cent of the cost 
of the dresses, which means that the persons 
attending spent about ninety-two cents on 
themselves and gave eight cents to the poor. 


—It is said that American ladies are 
known abroad by two cist!nguishing traits— 
their ill-health and their extravagant devo- 
tion to dress. This extravagance, and the 
fact (if it be a fact), ‘*that every woman 
is at heart a smuggler,’’ recently led to the 
incarceration of Madame Juvin, a Paris 
dress-maker, for smuggling into New York 
five trunks filled with costly dresses and 
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dress goods, lingerie, and articles of men’s 
wearing apparel. The property was confis- 
cated and sold at auction, and Madame’s 
customers were allowed to bid off their 
dresses without competition. The dress- 
maker was fined and confined, but those 
who connived at and encouraged the fraud 
were not even accorded the privilege of giv- 
ing their names to an inquisitive public, so 
tender-hearted was the court. 


—A Washington correspondent says: ‘* Just 
think of the numerous costumes required by 
women in position, who must live open to 
the public gaze and criticism year after year! 
Let me enumerate the various dresses worn 
last week by Mrs. Fish, as an illustration. 
Monday she was out in elegantly embroid- 
ered calling costume of plum-colored silk; 
Tuesday she chaperoned her daughter to 
Miss Woodhull’s charming lunch, in a dress 
of rich black silk; Wednesday she received 
her callers in a navy-blue silk, piped with 
turquoise blue, with point-lace collarette and 
sleeves, and diamonds for ornament; Wednes- 
day evening, at the bachelo~, German, she 
wore a regal black velvet; Thursday even- 
‘ye, at the l.+ss-Ra; party, in wine-colored 
satin; Friday evening, at her own reception, 
a pale green sati., 'r mmed with exquisitely 
fine flounces of black thread lace. In strik- 
ing contrast to such strict obedience to the 
requireuwients of fashionable society, we place 
the heroism of a Rhode Island girl who re- 
fuse i to accept the position of valedictorian 
at her recent graduation, because she would 
not afford the expense of such a dress as she 
would be expected to wear; saying that she 
1eeded books and other h ps to further cul- 
ture, and preferred those to fine attire. 


— The school committee of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, recemmend that the senior 
class in the high-schoc: appear in American 
celico on the day of graduation, instead of 
in the customary costly dresses. 


—The Illinois Farmers’ Association has 
passed resolutions approving of the plain, 
neat, and unostentatious attire of Governor 
Beveridge and wife at a recent reception. 


—To affect shabbiness, as it is said of the 
Marquis of Lorne, or to practice incongru- 
ity, as in the case of a couple who were 





married recently in Rutland, Vermont, the 





groom in blue overalls, with sleeves rolled 
up; the bride fresh from the wash-tub, with 
no preparation but the dropping of her 
rolled-up skirt and sleeves; or to save money 
by adopting a school uniform, as at a certain 
normal-school, in order to have ‘eighteen 
more ruffles on the graduating dresses,” is 
as much to be reprehended as an undue de- 
votion to the latest Parisian styles. 


—The remains of Gerritt Smith were 
placed by his family in a plain black walnut 
case, utterly devoid of ornament, in contra- 
riety to the fashion of expending large sums 
of money in the purchase of the most ex- 
pensive flowers of the season. 


—Some malicious penny-a-liner has started 
the report that, **A woman suffrage meet- 
ing out West recer ily adjourned without 
transacting any business, Somebody let 
down a live rat through the sky-light.” 
We commend the annexed paragraphs to 
the attention of said reporter. Pluck is not 
entirely wanting in the present generation 
of women. ‘4A citizen of Indianapolis hav- 
ing lost at faro three hundred dollars, be- 
‘onging ta his employers, his wife took a 
pistol, went to the winner, and made him 
give back the money.” ‘In Nevada, re- 
cently, a woman knocked down seven men, 
one after another, who had entered her 
house for the purpose of robbery. The -rob- 
bery was indefinitely postponed.” ‘*A couple 
of -young Americans, with plug hats and 
canes, made a pubiic exhibition of their 
poor judgment by following two pretty 
German girls through the streets of Indian- 
apolis, on a recent evening, offering insult- 
ing remarks. One of the girls suddenly 
turned on the largest of the ruffians, and 
kuocked him into the gutier by a well-di- 
rected blow. The fellows tur: ed and i zao- 
miniously ded.” 

—The wife of a fisherman in Scarboro, 
Maine, has supperted herself and two little 
children by digging clams during :he Win- 
ter. Her husband, in October last, dug a 
load of clams and set out for Portland. He 
sold his load and ordered his groceries, 
when he was arrested on an execution for 
debt. He was told he might ship on board 
of a vessel bound for South America, and 
give an order for his wages, or he must go 
to jail; and he shipped. 
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—At the Convention of the New York 
Christian Woman’s State Temperance League 
held in Brooklyn during the month of Feb- 
ruary, Mrs. Johnson said that over two thou- 
sand of the saloons of that city had been 
visited by the ladies during the past year. 
She also spoke of a tour she had made 
through several of the Eastern States. She 
was unable to picture the misery resulting 
from intemperance which she had witnessed. 
Liquor was sold not only by the rum-seller, 
but also by those trading under the respect- 
able names of druggist and grocer. At the 
conclusion of Mrs. Johnson’s address, Mrs. 
Wittenmyer, of Philadelphia, President of 
the Woman’s National Temperance Union, 
spoke. She commenced by saying that two 
hundred grave-diggers every day were dig- 
ging the graves of those who died from the 
effects of liquor. She said that it was her 
privilege during the last ten days to bear a 
memorial to Congress. It took a very large 
trunk to carry it, and it contained between 
one hundred thdusand and one hundred and 
fifty thousand signatures. Senator Morton, of 
Indiana, took charge of the ponderous docu- 
ment, and when it was carried into the Sen- 
ate Chamber and laid on his desk, it at- 
tracted universal attention. It looked like 
a full-grown sheep, tied with blue ribbons, 
ready to be offered, a sacrifice for sin, on the 
altar of the country. A speech was being 
delivered on Louisiana affairs, but after a 
little delay the noble Senator from Indiana 
stopped the speaker and called the attention 
of the Chair to the memorial, and asked that 
it now be read. Immediately there was a 
a hush, a quiet that could almost be felt; 
and all eyes were fixed on the ponderous 
document as the page carried it to the clerk’s 
desk. The clerk, as if in compliment to 
the ladies, read the memorial in a loud, clear 
voice. Senator Morton, after consulting 
with other senators, asked that it might be 
referred to the Finance Committee. A mur- 
mur of applause followed the page as, strug- 
gling with his heavy burden, he carried it 
out into the committee room. She went 
before the Committee the next day to give 
her views. The members were very grave 
and dignified, but she spoke very plainly. 
She told them that the women of the land 
held the balance of power; that the boys 
were what their mothers made them; that 





they were going to mold the men who, in 
the future, would do the voting and make 
the laws; and that in a few years no one 
would be allowed to come under the dome 
of the Capitol unless pledged to temperance, 
Mrs. Wittenmyer said that some lady of 
Washington, who was present, told the 
Committee that more than one-half of the 
inmates of the poor-house of their District 
were there on account of intemperance, and 
that nineteen-twentieths of the divorce cases 
were traceable to the same cause. Mrs, 
Wittenmyer concluded by saying, that she 
thought public men were beginning to un. 
derstand that the women were in earnest, 
and that God had chosen women for this 
great work because they had suffered most, 


— The Woman’s State Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Michigan held a session in 
Detroit a short time since. 


-—It is pleasant to be able to record that 
public men are beginning to understand not 
only that women are in earnest in this great 
work, but that it is their duty to assist their 
country-women by example as well as by 
precept. Hence we give place to the fol- 
lowing items: 


The Rey. Dr. Tiffany states that President 
Grant has entirely dispensed with liquor in 
the White House, thus setting the example 
to society at the Capital to omit wines, etc., 
at social entertainments. 


The Rev. Dr. Buckingham relates of his 
brother, the late Senator from Connecticut, 
that no man upon his staff, when he was 
Governor of that State, ever touched intox- 
icating liquor, and that at a dinner given 
by him to the President and Cabinet, wine 
was not allowed upon the table. 


Governor Beveridge, of Illinois, being a 
strict Church member, has tabooed dancing 
at his receptions; and Mrs. Beveridge is 
said to be prominently interested in the 
project of the ladies to inaugurate the wom- 
an’s temperance movement at the State 
capital. 


The new Governor of Missouri and his 
wife are members of the Baptist Church, 
and carry their religious principles and prac- 
tices into public life. At the Inaugural re- 
ception recently, wines and spirituous liquors 
were banished; nor was there any dancing. 














ART NOTES. 





THE passing years are demonstrating the 
exceeding richness of the soil of Italy and 
the adjacent islands in art remains. The 
earnest work of the archeologist is tabu- 
lating these results of the excavations on 
the centers of old civilizations, and making 
them to illustrate, more and more clearly, 
the character and advancement of the people. 
“The Metopis of Selinus,” by Otto Benn- 
dorf,” and ‘Studies of the Mural Painting 
of the Campania,’”’ by Wolfgang Helbig, are 
two works of intense interest to the art 
archeologist. The first is the description 
of the remains of eight temples on the old 
site of Selinus, in the south-western portion 
of Sicily. This town, founded in 628 B. C., 
was remarkable for its commercial prosper- 
ity, and rivaled the richest cities of Greece 
in art and splendor. Destroyed by the Car- 
thaginians, in 249 B. C., it never recovered 
its influence; and the magnificent temples 
have remained to our own day almost utterly 
neglected, and almost unknown. The illus- 
trations accompanying the description of 
these remains seem to direct our thoughts 
to a period at least two hundred years be- 
fore the time of Phidias; hence they are in- 
valuable as aids in writing up the history of 
early Grecian art. Every thing pertaining 
to these remains points to a period even 
prior to the first development of the Doric 
style. The other book treats of the peculiar 
examples of painting known as the Cam- 
panian or Pompeian. The author proves 
that this, for the most part, is not an origi- 
nal style of art, but Hellenistic in origin and 
character. He also clearly points out the 
characteristic differences between ancient 
and modern landscape painting. Aerial 
perspective is just that in which the modern 
far surpasses the ancient landscape painting. 
The ancient painting is sharp and stiff in 
outline; the modern is dim, vague, and the 
distance melts away insensibly into haziness 
and mystery. Hence modern art excels in 
tenderness and sympathy; and the modern 
methods enable the painter to treat a multi- 
tude of subjects of the realistic order in a 
style that is attractive, and even the low 
and the vulgar may be robbed of much of 
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their repulsiveness by the judicious tem- 
pering of colors. 


— We notice that a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of the ** Monuments of Art” (** Denk- 
miler der Kunst”) is now issued, under 
the direction of Drs. Liibke and Liitzow, of 
Berlin. Some thirty sheets of illustrations 
have been added to the former edition. Of 
these sheets, most are occupied with ancient 
Assyrian art, and with the paintings of 
modern artists. The plates are more than 
equal to the first edition; and every thing 
argues a conscientious and careful re-edit- 
ing. The value of such a work for the pri- 
vate student of art, as well as for the lecturer 
in his room, is incalculable. Engraving is 
far better for these purposes than photo- 
graphs, however carefully taken, since 
ground-plans and sections of buildings, espe- 
cially, are not very successfully handled by 
means of the photographic art. We can not 
but thank the editors and publishers for en- 
riching a work that has hitherto stood so 
deservedly high. 


— The fourth edition of Kugler’s ‘* Hand- 
book of Painting,” revised and remodeled 
from latest researches, by Lady Eastlake, 
contains much that is new and valuable. 
Many judgments expressed in the earlier 
editions have been modified by further re- 
search, and we can not too highly commend 
the care and conscientiousness of much of 
Lady Eastlake’s work. The following cor- 
rected view of Raphael and his work may 
illustrate the changes which have been in- 
troduced into this last edition: ‘* There is 
no need to depreciate other painters in order 
to exalt Raphael. The character of his 
pencil, its versatility and its purity, are suf- 
ficient signs of his marvelous endowments. 
No master has left so many works of the 
highest rank in art; no other, so little that 
is defective or unattractive. He represents 
a purity and refinement of feeling and form 
unattained before and unequaled since, and 
in the combination of which with power of 
hand and grasp of mind he stands alone. 
Yet Raphael may be said not to have been 
so new in his qualities as so perfect. He was 
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therefore not a master who could be success- 
fully imitated. He possessed those evenly 
balanced and exquisite qualities which ad- 
mit not of the more, and vanish with the 
less. Just what he deepest felt and best 
executed in his chefs-@euvre delights us: 
nothing stronger, nothing weaker. He stood 
exactly on that eminence which leads down- 
ward, on either hand, to insipidity or ex- 
aggeration. His refinement became weak- 
ness in some of his followers; his strength, 
coarseness in others: so that among some 
of the most attractive mannerists may be 
quoted several who attempted to walk in 
his steps. As compared with his great pred- 
ecessors, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, his distinguishing excellence may 
be summed up as that of an harmonious 
beauty of expression, color, and form ; neither 
so thorough in execution and modeling as 
the first, nor so original, powerful, and sub- 
jective, as the second.” 


—A magnificent bronze monument to the 
unfortunate Maximilian, of Mexico, 
unveiled on the occasion of the recent visit 
of Franz Joseph of Austria to Trieste. The 
designer is Professor Hahnel, of Dresden, 
and the work ranks among the most artistic 
monuments of Europe. 


was 


— Among the veteran artists of England, 
none is better or more widely known than 
George Cruikshank, whose silver wedding 
has been recently celebrated, by his nu- 
merous friends, in a style in harmony with 
the tastes of the great caricaturist. For 
more than a half-century, Cruikshank has 
been before the public; and now, in the 
evening of life (he is eighty-three), he has 
received the heartiest congratulations, not 
only of the lovers of art, but of those who 
rejoice in seeing art contribute to the de- 
fense and progress of morality. His illustra- 
tions to Grimm’s German stories, *‘ Sketches 
of Boz,” and ‘Oliver Twist,” are familiar 
in very many households of America. It is 
to be hoped that his numerous friends may 
be able to execute the wish expressed by 
himself, at the late banquet,—to purchase 
his large collection, and present it to the 
nation, to be thrown open for the free ad- 
mission of visitors at all times. 


— The progress of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in introducing the improvements of 





Western civilization is something truly re. 
markable. Not only are the departments 
of industry, internal improvements, and 
education, being thoroughly revolutionized, 
but art is also undergoing a rapid transition, 
The number of buildings for government 
purposes which are now being erected js 
very great, and, in most of these, English, 
French, and German architects have jn. 
troduced the Western styles, and the Ori. 
ental character of the buildings is fast 
disappearing. 


— Prudhon’s great picture, ‘* Venus and 
Adonis,” was recently sold at auction, in 
Paris, for $13,350, gold. 


— There seems to be an excellent promise 
that what is claimed to be a lost art is in 
the process of revival, namely, toughened 
glass. Recent experiments with the Bastic 
glass gave encouraging results. The dis. 
covery is fruitful of good results, not alone 
to the housekeeper, but to the artist. Many 
applications of glass as ornament are now 
forbidden by its extreme brittleness; and 
its beautiful sonorous qualities may soon be 
utilized in the manufacture of bells, etc. 


—In a recent sale of paintings, by David 
Cox, Turner, W. Hunt, Rosa Bonheur, and 
Edward Frére, the highest prices paid were 
as follows: D. Cox’s, ‘*A Landscape, with 
Brigands,”’ £682 1os.; Turner’s ‘ Lake of 
Lucerne,” £840; ‘‘Grenoble,” £1,680; 
Rosa Bonheur’s, ‘** Deer in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau,” £451. 


— Writers in Germany are discussing the 
possibility and probability of the discovery 
and quite general introduction of a new 
style of architecture, that shall more fully 
harmonize with the resources and 
of that country. A contributor to a recent 
number of the Journal of Fosmative Arts 
takes the position, that, while this may be 
a most difficult problem to solve, it is by no 
means incapable of solution. The modern 
activities of society are just of that nature 
to give great promise for the future. Again, 
the lack in many parts of Germany of 
superior stone for building material, and 
the consequent necessity of resorting to 
brick for building purposes, will compel a 
remodeling of some of the styles hitherto 
prevalent, so that the new material shall be 
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rendered most available. We can see no 
good reason why architecture may not yet 
undergo a wonderful transition; why it may 
not yet develop an entirely new style. If it 
be answered, that the horizontal, the circles, 
and the pointed arch are the only possible 
ground forms, then we answer, that, by 
combination in happy proportions of some 
well-known principles,~ an essentially new 
form may be the result. And the genius of 
our modern institutions may find as fit means 
of representation and expression as the times 
of the origin and perfection of the known 
styles is embodied in them. We can not 
believe that art has reached the goal of its 
perfection, and must now only turn to its 
past achievements, in order to reproduce 
these; but, rather, that new types of zsthetic 
want will find corresponding forms to Satisfy 
and ennoble. 


—The London Architect has recently been 
publishing some exceedingly interesting and 
instructive articles on ‘* The Architecture 
and Costume of Shakespeare’s Plays,’”’ from 
the pen of Edward W. Godwin. Mr. God- 
win has been actively engaged as a stage- 
manager for some of the theaters, and has 
been led into the study of the architecture 
and costume appropriate for the represen- 
tation of these plays. The study is often a 
very difficult one, and, of course, its results 
are useful not alone to the histrionic art, 
but to all high historical art. It is only by 
this thorough research that the artist is 
saved from those gross anachronisras that 
mar some pretentious works. 


— The recent death of Arthur von Ram- 
berg removes one of the best-known and 
ablest artists of the German school.- He was 
born in 1819, and at the time of his death 
was in the full strength and vigor of his 
career. In 1850, he went from Dresden te 
Munich, where, for the last quarter of a 
century, he has been the honored associate 
and friend of such artists as Piloty, Schwind, 
Horschelt, Franz Adam, etc., and where he 
has acquired his great reputation as an his- 
torical painter. While his reputation will 
rest more permanently on his historical work, 
still he is best known and loved through his 
capital illustrations of the poems of Schiller 
and Goethe. Especially as an illustrator of 
Goethe’s ‘* Hermann and Dorothea’ did he 








acquire a popularity with the Germans 
almost unparalleled. 


— Our American artists are already making 
arrangements to flee into different parts, to 
spend the Summer months in making studies 
to be wrought up during the Winter months. 
For landscape and genre work, this is an 
essential; also for animals and still life. The 
artist must come into contact with nature in 
her varied moods, in order to be saved from 
the wild and impossible, as well as from the 
tame and the insipid. The mind must be 
reinvigorated, by drinking anew at these 
fountains of beauty and grandeur in which 
our own wide domain abounds. The hard 
times have somewhat interfered with the 
plans of the artists; yet the number of com- 
missions and sales is fully up to a reasonable 
expectation. 


—A musical critic, in a late number of 
the Atlantic, institutes a careful comparison 
between the performances of the ** Harvard 
Musical Association” and the ‘* Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra.” In this examination, 
he clearly and emphatically awards the palm 
to Thomas. The honesty of this criticism 
and of this judgment is the more marked 
from the manifest and expressed desire of 
the writer for the superiority of the Boston 
Association. Mingled with much severe 
criticism of the Harvard Association is re- 
gret at their short-comings, which are shown 
to be needless. While Thomas’s perform- 
ances are judiciously criticised by this writer, 
who does not conceal his repugnance to the 
Wagner school of music, he, nevertheless, 
pays a handsome and deserved tribute to 
the man who, more than any other, has been 
the means of educating the citizens of our 
large centers to an appreciation and true 
love of the best classic music. Mr. Thomas’s 
recent four days’ Festival in Cincinnati 
proved a grand success, and the denizens 
of the ‘Queen City will long and gladly re- 
member the pleasure and the profit derived 
from these famous concerts. 


—The growing taste of the Italians for 
German music is found in the fact that in a 
recent concert given at Rome, by the prin- 
cipal orchestral society, there was not one 
piece by an Italian composer, the names on 
the programme being Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Liszt. 
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CURRENT HISTORY. 


PROBABLY the most significant occur- 
rence in the month of May was the confer- 
ence of the Czar of Russia with the Empe- 
ror of Germany, on the roth instant. It is 
the universal opinion that a war on France 
was averted by the interposition of the Czar. 
The London 7imes expresses itself as fol- 
lows: ** There could hardly be a more critical 
situation than existed in Berlin upon the ar- 
rival of the Emperor of Russia. The Ger- 
man Government may be able to decree that 
a hostile movement was never officially en- 
tertained, but a few days since there was 
serious danger that warlike counsels would 
prevail. We may suppose Prince Gortscha- 
koff courteously expressed a determination 
to treat as an old enemy the first State dis- 
turbing peace. In spite of England’s atti- 
tude of reserve, we believe the Government 
thought it a national duty in the recent 
crisis to express its opinion very decidedly 
in regard to the maintenance of peace. The 
communication was amicably received, and 
a most satisfactory reply returned.” On the 
28th of the same month the King and Queen 
of Sweden visited Emperor William with 
general reference to the same question. 


— The Russian Government signed, May 
12th, a convention with Japan, by which the 
Japanese part of the island of Saghalien is 
ceded to Russia. 


— May 12th, the Carlist General Aguirre 
made an address to the Navarrese Basque 
provinces, inviting his fellow Carlists to turn 
their arms against the leaders who prolong 
the war to enrich themselves. He declares 
the events of the last two years only show 
the wickedness of Don Carlos, who has lost 
his right to the crown before God and the 
world. Aguirre isexceedingly popular, and 
it is confidently claimed that his entry into 
Spain will cause a large defection from the 
Carlist ranks. Only two engagements be- 
tween Carlists and Alfonsists are recorded 
during May: one on the 2oth, at Valma- 
seda, in which the Carlists claim success ; 
and another on the 28th, where a Carlist 
battery at Mount Rico fired on the Spanish 
squadron, killing the admiral and four of 





his officers. The financial condition of Spain 
grows worse and worse every day; its rey. 
enue, which was $115,000,000 in 1871, is 
now but $80,000,000, and its debt, at three 
per cent, is fully $265,000,000; so that it 
would take almost the entire revenue to pay 
the interest on the national debt, if that in- 
terest were paid, as of course it is not. The 
war expenses now absorb $75,000,000 an- 
nually, or within $5,000,000 of the tocal 
revenue, the surplus going to the support of 
the Church, the civil service, the magistracy, 
and the central department of public works, 


— May 22d. The Italian Government or. 
dered the removal of all bishops who have 
not received a royal exeguatur indorsing 
their appointments. The Archbishop of 
Palermo has already been notified to leave 
his see. 

— May 15th. The Federal troops are re. 
ported to have suffered reverse at the hands 
of insurgents in San Luis Potosi, their loss 
being forty killed and one hundred and fifty 
taken prisoners. The Government is taking 
measures to inaugurate a severe campaign 
against the revulutionists. 


— The revolution which commenced in 
Michoacan, in consequence of the publica- 
tion of Church reforms and expulsion of 
Sisters of Charity, is extending, and gaining 
ground in other States. Michoacan is suf- 
fering greatly ; all business is paralyzed, and 
the inhabitants are leaving. The village of 
Juequba was pillaged and burned. The 
Legislature of Michoacan, alarmed at the 
progress of the revolution, has been con- 
voked in extra session, which commenced on 
the 23d of April. 


— May 28th. Information was received at 
the Department of State, Washington, of 
the passage, by acclamation, on the 22d of 
March last, of an act by the Cortes of the 
Kingdom of Portugal, granting uncondi- 
tional freedom to remaining Portuguese 
slaves, known as apprentices, or freedmen. 
The act provides that one year after the pro- 
mulgation the system of apprenticeship un- 
der the decree of February 18, 1869, shall 
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as 
cease, and all persons apprenticed by its pro- 
visions are declared free. The act also pro- 
vides for the manner in which freedmen who 
have no trade or business, or who can not 
read or write, may be subjected to tutelage 
by the civil authorities, but that this right 
of tutelage shall cease on the 28th of April, 
1878. The labor of those under tutelage is 
declared free, and they are to be at liberty 
to make their own contracts, subject to the 
revision of proper authorities. 


—China has engaged Confederate-Gen- 
eral Ripley to construct extensive works 
for the defense of the coast and principal 
rivers. 


—The American Methodist Chapel at 
Quickang was destroyed by a mob of China- 
men, May 7th; but the Chinese authorities 
have offered ample reparation for the out- 
rage. 

— The Eagle Line steamship Schz/ler, Cap- 
tain Thomas, which sailed from New York, 
April 28th, for Hamburg, by way of Plymouth 
and Cherbourg, was wrecked off Scilly Isle, 
onthe night of May 7th. One hundred and 
seventy lives were lost. 


—A revolution broke out in Port au 
Prince, Hayti, May 2d. General Brice was 
dragged from church and shot, and forty 
foreigners have been killed. Among the 
victims is a servant of the British Consul- 
General. Buildings were fired, and every 
species of disturbance prevailed. A state of 
siege was proclaimed. 


— The Chinese frigate Vang Wa starts on 
a cruise round the world in September next, 
and will first visit Japan. Li Hung Chang, 
Viceroy of the Chili provinces, and the most 
powerful subject in the empire, has peti- 
tioned the throne that Western studies be 
introduced in the schools, and that candi- 
dates for public office be, hereafter, exam- 
ined in foreign sciences. If the Viceroy 
seriously urges this proposal, the Peking 
Government will not venture to resist it. 


— In Formosa fighting continues between 
the Southern aborigines and the Chinese 
troops, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Re-enforcements have been sent from Foo- 
chow, and the director of the arsenal has 
gone to assist operations against the savage 
tribes. 

Vor. XXXV —12* 





—On May 27th the French Catholic 
church at South Holyoke, Mass., burned 
during the time of service. Seventy persons 
perished. 


— An under-ground railway has been 
opened at Constantinople. It communicates 
with different sections of the city, and trains 
are run every five minutes. 


— The Legislature of British Columbia 
has disfranchised the Indian and Chinese 
inhabitants of the colony. Both these classes 
of residents are too numerous in the eyes of 
the Caucasian minority to render it safe to 
intrust them with the ballot. 


— The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times writes as follows: **A commemorative 
group representing France receiving a sol- 
dier mortally wounded will shortly be tem- 
porarily erected in the Champs Elysées. 
The inscription on the plinth is, ‘To the 
Memory of the Soldiers who died for France 
at Gravelotte, St. Privat, St. Marie-aux- 
Chenes, and Mars-la-Tour, August 16-18, 
1870.’ This monument, the work of M. Bo- 
gino, is eventually to be placed on a hill at 
Mars-la-Tour, near Metz, overlooking a plain 
of about fifty miles in extent. Round the 
pedestal, which is five meters high, are .a 
number of vaults containing the bones of 
ten thousand French soldiers, who fell on the 
battle-fields commemorated on August 14, 
16, and 18, 1870. 


— A very interesting discovery has lately 
been made on the Esquiline Hills, Rome. 
Not far from the walls of Rome, at the period 
of the kings, the workmen have uncovered 
a solid wall covered with votive inscriptions, 
in which an allusion is made to the worship 
of Jupiter, hitherto unknown, and the name 
of a city is mentioned unheard of before. 
The greater part of these votive inscriptions 
appear to have been made by soldiers of the 
fifth and sixth legion, which were probably 
encamped in the ‘Castrum Prezetorium.” 
Other inscriptions appear to belong to native 
citizens of Dalmatia. The excavations will 
continue till this wall, probably forming part 
of a temple to Jupiter, shall have been com- 
pletely exposed. These inscriptions, for the 
most part well preserved, will be placed in 
the museum of the Capitol. A small statu- 
ette of Jupiter, without head, has also been 
found. 
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Note, QuEeRY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES.—In many cases 
where literary coincidences occur, and prob- 
ably in the majority, that which at first sight 
would suggest the idea of plagiarism is but 
an unconscious echo. A book is taken up 
casually, or a quotation is made in the hours 
of social intercourse; the mind seizes upon 
it, stores it for further reflection; it is for 
the time forgotten, and when next it forces 
itself upon the thoughts of the recipient is 
welcomed as the indigenous growth of his 
own mind, and is unhesitatingly employed, 
with as little recollection of its origin as de- 
Some of 
We 


sire to appropriate another’s due. 
these minor coincidences are curious. 
give a few, culled almost at random: 

Few quotations are more hackneyed than 
a line from Milton’s ‘* Lycidas:’* a poem 
which, it will be remembered, was written 
in 1637: 
“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

That last infirmity of noble mind.” 
Three years earlier, when Milton was a 
young man of six-and-twenty, and had prob- 
ably not merged his love for the ‘ well-trod 
stage ’’ in the fierce earnestness of the great 
struggle that was then impending, there was 
licensed a comedy by Philip Massinger, 
called **A Very Woman,” where (Act V, 
Scene 4—Paulo 4g.) occurs the noticeable 
parallelism, of which it seems not improba- 
ble that Milton’s line might have been the 
echo: 
“Though the desire of fame be the last weakness 

Wise men put off.” 
Another line, which, with myriads from the 
same exhaustless store of wit and wisdom, 
has passed into a current household word, 
has a close parallel in Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
Polonius, in the precepts which he lays 
down for the guidance of Laertes on the 
occasion of his return to France, emphasizes 
the crowning injunction 

“To thine own self be true; 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Bacon’s Essays, which, as he himself tells 
us, come home to men’s business and bosoms, 
were published six years earlier than the 





first sketch of Hamlet. Shakespeare can 
scarcely be supposed not to have read there 
(Essay xxiii), ‘‘ Be so true to thyself that 
thou be not false to others.” To this sen. 
tence, surely, Bacon’s remark on the Essays 
generally, will apply: ‘* Though the piece 
be small, the silver is good.” 

In the case of a man like Gray, who wrote 
so little, and who polished with such elabo- 
rate care the little that he did produce, we 
should not be disposed to seek for such a 
repetition of familiar images as more prolific 
writers would with difficulty avoid. The 
tiny volume, nevertheless, which comprises 
the poetical works of the author of the « El. 
egy,” will supply more than one example, 
In ** The Bard,” for instance, occurs the line, 


“Dear as the ruddy drops which warm my heart :” 


which is scarcely altered from ‘Julius 
Ceesar:”’ 
“You are my true and honorable wife, 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 


The source from which Gray’s line was 
derived, if, indeed, it were derived at all, 
precludes the notion of an intentional ap- 
propriation. It has long been tolerably safe 
to purloin from Cowley or Drayton or 
Donne, or the less familiar of the Elizabethan 
dramatists; but for a conscious plagiarist to 
adopt the words of Shakespeare, were to 
court detection. Hence we can not but: be- 
lieve that Professor Aytoun in penning the 
quatrain, in his ‘* Bothwell,” — 

“I thought of her as of a star 
Within the heaven’s above, 
That such as I might gaze upon 
But never dare to love,—-” 
had forgotten that Helena, in ‘All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” employs the same figure 
in speaking of Bertram: 
«It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to win it: he is so above me.” 

Lord Byron, probably, wrote the line in 
his ‘‘Bride of Abydos,” for which he has 
been censured by critics, 


‘The mind, the music breathing from her face,” 
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in forgetfulness of Lovelace’s well-known 


lines: 
“OQ could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 
And music of her face, 
You'd drop a tear, 
Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
Than now you hear.” 
A similar expression has been used by Lord 
Lytton in his ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 


TowARD OR TowARDS.—Mr. Editor: Is 
there such a word as fowards? While I do 
not find it in the Bible, or in the writings of 
several standard authors, I do find it in al- 
most all the publications of the day, and 
meet with it continually in conversation. 
Webster, at least the old edition, does not 
give it, though it may be inserted in the 
latest Unabridged. Pray, set the matter 
right before your readers. For my part, I 
think the letter ‘‘s’”’ is here an interloper, 
or, as my wife says, ‘‘a superfluity.” Be 
pleased to comply with my request, while I 
add: ‘‘And herein do I exercise myself, to 
have always a conscience void of offense to- 
ward God and toward men.” PAUL, 

Reply.—There is such a word as sowards. 
If our correspondent does not find it in his 
Webster, he can in Johnson and Walker— 
where its use is justified by citations from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Sidney, and Dr. South. 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 


LEGEND OF Dr. FAaustus—The legend of 
Faust, which is the foundation of one of the 
old English plays, and of Goethe’s dramatic 
poem, was derived from the odd circum- 
stances in which the Bible of Faust, who 
was the first printer, appeared to the world. 
When he had printed off a considerable num- 
ber of copies, he undertook the sale of them 
at Paris. The copies were printed in imita- 
tion of manuscript, and it was his interest 
to pass them off as such. But as he was en- 
abled to sell his Bibles at sixty crowns, while 
the scribes demanded five hundred, univer- 
sal astonishment was excited, and particu- 
larly when he produced copies as fast as they 
were wanted, and even lowered his price. 
The uniformity of the copies, too, increased 
the wonder. Informations were accordingly 
given to the magistrates against him as a 
magician; his lodgings were searched, and 
a great number of copies being found, they 
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were seized. Faust’s red ink, which was 
particularly brilliant, was said to be his 
blood; and he was solemnly adjudged to be 
in league with thedevil. At length, to save 
himself from a bonfire, Faust disclosed his 
secret to the Parliament of Paris; who im- 
mediately discharged him from all persecu- 
tion, in consideration of the usefulness of 
his invention. 


CATCHING A TARTAR.—‘‘I have caught a 
Tartar ;” or, ‘‘He has caught a Tartar,” is 
a common saying, which means a man ina 
difficulty, from which he can neither ad- 
vance nor recede. The expression is sup- 
posed to be founded on a story of a trooper 
meeting a Tartar in the woods, and exclaim- 
ing to his comrades, who had a little pre- 
ceded him, that he had caught one.“ Bring 
him along with you,” cried they. ‘¢I can’t,” 
replied he. ‘*Then come yourself.” «He 
won’t let me.” The story is apposite; but 
it proceeds from the phrase, and not the 
phrase from the story. We find in Terence, 
‘‘auribus teneo lupum—I hold a wolf by the 
ears,” which has precisely the same meaning, 
and is evidently the Latin father of the En- 
glish descendant. Many more of our pro- 
verbial sayings are derived from the ancient 
classics than are generally recognized, until 
we take the trouble of tracing them to their 
source. 


CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER.—Was it really a 
glass slipper by means of which the darling 
little Cinderella triumphed over her unnatu- 
ral relatives, and won the hand of the Prince ? 
No, that is a philological blunder. The 
story of Cinderella was a tradition before it 
was put into print in the French of Charles 
Perrault. In medizval French, the pho- 
netic equivalent of verre (glass) was vaire, a 
kind of variegated or spotted fur. The first 
man who translated the spoken into the writ- 
ten legend is answerable for the introduction 
of verre instead of vatve, and hence for chang- 
ing the slipper of the ancient story into the 
now universally accepted glassslipper. The 
verre is a manifest absurdity. The pretty 
Cinderella could not have danced init. The 
fur slipper, on the contrary, has abundant ex- 
cuse for its appearance in the story; for was 
not the wearing of ‘‘ fur and other pelletry ” 
rigidly forbidden by the sumptuary laws to 
all princes and princesses? 
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Tue Hasits oF SEA Lions.—The follow- 
ing extract is made from an exceedingly in- 
teresting lecture lately delivered at the 
Zodlogical Gardens, London, by Mr. J. W. 
Clark. ‘The Pinnipedia comprising the 
sea lion, sea bear, seal, and walrus, are true 
mammalian animals, entirely differing from 
fish both in structure and habit. ‘The order 
naturally falls into two subdivisions, the eared 
and the earless seals. The former of these, 
the Ovtariada, differ from the seals, the Pho- 
cid@, in other respects than the possession of 
ears. They can use their limbs freely to 
raise the body from the ground and to walk 
on the land. The seals, on the contrary, 
always retain their hind feet stretched out 
backward, the legs being so inclosed within 
the integuments of the body that they have 
little or no independent motion. They are 
consequently only able to progress on land 
by a series of ungraceful bumps, wriggling 
on the stomach. The body of the sea lion 
is peculiarly flexible, while that of the seal 
has but little motion on its axis, the animal 
progressing in the water in much the same 
manner as the porpoise. But by far the 
most modified portions of the sea lion are 
the hands and feet. In the seal the arm is 
wholly imbedded in the integument, the 
hand alone projecting. In the sea lion, on 
the contrary, nearly the whole of the upper 
part of the limb is free, and the thumb is 
much lengthened, this digit in the seal be- 
ing of the same length as the other. In the 
hinder extremity, the lower part of the leg 
and the foot are free, the rest of the limb 
being bound up with the body. With re- 
gard to the skin of the sea lion; on a super- 
ficial view the body appears to be covered 
with a coarse, stiff hair, which varies in 
length in different parts. Old males are said 
to develop a mane, whence the name given 
them by early voyagers; but it is not certain 
that this ornament is present in all the spe- 
cies. Beneath this hair there is a crop of 
under wool, distributed in delicate, short, 
fine hairs, set at the base of the other larger 
ones. It is stated that, of these otarias or 
sea lions, some species have under-fur, while 
others have it not. It is, however, highly 


) 
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probable that all otarias have under-fur at 
some period of their lives. It is this under. 
fur of the sea lions which makes that seal- 
skin in which all ladies delight. The habits 
of the sea lion are some of the most curious 
in the whole of the animal kingdom. They 
live in communities, and the arrangements 
of their dominions are adopted by common 
consent, and enforced by the elders with 


The ground they occupy, 
” 


much severity. 
called a ‘‘rookery,” is the space between 
the high-water line and the foot of the cliffs, 
The old males and the full-grown females 
are alone allowed upon the rookeries; the 
young seals swim about during the day, at 
night retiring to the uplands. During the 
Winter months the rookeries of the Pribyloo 
Islands are nearly deserted; but in the 
Spring a few old veterans make their ap- 
pearance. If there is no danger they will 
land, examine the rookeries, depart for a 
few days, and return accompanied by a num- 
ber of other males. These land, each tak- 
ing up a position, reserving for himself a 
space of about thirty square yards, which 
he defends against all comers. About two 
months later the females arrive, and then is 
commenced the struggle for wives, as a large 
harem, consisting of from fifteen to twenty, 
seems to be the ambition of a veteran seal, 
The cubs are born a few days after the ar- 
rival of their mothers, and always on shore. 
They have at first a great aversion to the 
water, and are taught to swim by their 
mothers. 
ing all the while these creatures remain on 
shore they remain absolutely without food; 
they arrive excessively fat, and it is not sur 


It is a most curious fact that dur- 


prising that they depart extremely lean, after 
their fast of two months. When the young 
can shift for themselves, the rookeries are 
broken up. True seals inhabit the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas, as well as the temperate 
regions in both hemispheres, together with 
the Antilles and Madeira. The Otarias are 
more tolerant of warmth, and are apparently 
more susceptible to changes of climate. A 
remarkable fact about their distribution is 
that none are found in the Atlantic except 
in its extreme souti. 
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Rice GRASS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PAPER.—Canada rice grass is said to afford 
an excellent material for the manufacture of 
paper. It is comparatively free from sili- 
cates, and the paper is quite as strong and 
flexible as that made from rags. It is easily 
bleached, pure in color, and presents a sur- 
face of perfect evenness. It also takes a very 
clear impression from the printer’s types. 
The plant grows wild and in great abundance 
in the United States and Canada. 


HypRATE OF CHLORAL FOR SEASICK- 
nEss.—Déring, a German physician, asserts 
that an average dose of four grammes of 
chloral hydrate suffices not only to procure 
rest and sleep in case of seasickness, but 
even entirely to cure the disorder. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS.—A recent number 
of the Popular Science Monthly notices and 
records the careful researches of Mrs. Mary 
B. Treat into various species of the order 
known as carnivorous plants. Among the 
most interesting of these is her recent inves- 
tigation into the habits of the common 
bladder-wort (Utricularia clandestina), a plant 
found in shallow ponds and swamps. This 
plant owes its name to the fact that its stem 
has attached to it numerous little bladders, 
the use of which has been supposed to be to 
float the plant. But they serve an altogether 
different purpose. In December, 1874, Mrs. 
Treat placed some of these bladders under 
the microscope, and noticed a number of 
animalcules within. This discovery led to 
later researches, in which the bladder was 
found to consist of irregular cells, with clus- 
ters of star-like points (the office of which 
is still unknown) arranged very regularly 
over the inner surface. The animal most 
commonly entrapped in the bladder was a 
snake-like larva. The next step was to 
discover how the prey was taken, and to- 
ward this the author was helped by a view 
of sundry animals entering into the maw of 
the wtricularia. One end of each bladder 
resembles a tuanel-net, open at the larger 
end and closed at the smaller. The animal- 
cules would sometimes dally about the en- 
trance for a while, but finally would venture 
in and push open the closed end of the net; 
this then closed, and animalcule was a pris- 
oner. No sooner was the victim within, 
than it manifested alarm, drew in its feet 








and antenna, and closed its shell. After 
death, the shell unclosed again, displaying 
the feet and antenne. The most important 
discovery was, however, yet to be made, and 
that was to show that these animals become 
the food of the plant. If it could be proved 
that the contents of the bladders were car- 
ried directly into the circulation of the plant, 
the difficulty was solved. The cells were, 
in many cases, of a red color, and in all 
such cases it was observed that the stem at 
the point where the bladder grew was of the 
same color. It thus looks as if a red fluid 
was carried from the bladders into the main 
stem, which is not specifically the case, so 
far as the observations yet made determine, 
though the main point, that the contents of 
the bladders are carried into circulation, does 
not seem open to a question. 


A NEw APPLICATION OF ELECTRO-METAL- 
LURGY.—The Garden, London, mentions 
that a very ingenious application of electro- 
metallurgy has recently been brought to the 
notice of the Society of Arts. It consists in 
the application of a coat of silver, by means 
of electro deposition, on natural leaves and 
flowers. By this means very delicate orna- 
ments are produced, since the precise form 
and texture of the natural leaf are preserved 
under the thin silver film. 


INFLUENCE OF AMMONIA ON THE COLOR 
OF FLOwWERS.—Exposure to the smoke of a 
cigar changes violet-colored flowers to green. 
This change is due to the ammonia present 
in tobacco-smoke. The general question of 
the influence of ammonia on the color of 
flowers has recently been investigated by 
Galba, an Italian. His method was to put 
a little ammoniacal solution in a basin, and 
place a receiver over it containing the flower. 
In this way blue, violet, and purple fiowers 
were changed to green; carmine red flowers 
to black; white to yellow, etc. The most 
singular changes were presented by flowers 
in which several tints are combined. After 
the flowers have undergone these changes, 
if they are placed in pure water, they re- 
tain their new coloration several hours, 
gradually, however, returning to their orig- 
inal hues. Galba has further observed that 


the flowers of the aster, which are naturally 
inodorous, acquire an agreeable aromatic 
odor under the influence of ammonia. 
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SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


A STORY. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


‘IT is all good,” said the Creator when 
he had made the world. So thought the 
flowers also; and they must have been 
pleased with the arrangement of things or 
they would not have bloomed so gayly. The 
birds must also have been of the same opin- 
ion, since their singing was the joyfulest 
possible. The angels rejoiced, too, over the 
beautiful, new-made world, and begged the 
Creator of it that they might now and then 
be permitted to come to it; and, indeed, 
they have come many a time since on the 
errands of their Master. On Christmas 
night they once all came—all, when the 
Christ-child had just come upon the earth. 

I have said the flowers were pleased, and 
so they were; but not all—the dandelion 
was not. It thought that ifGod had wished 
to make every thing ‘‘good,” he should 
have painted the earth blue like the heaven. 
The stars were also a thousand times more 
beautiful than she—the dandelion—they 
shone far more brilliantly. The little daisy 
was many a time vexed, really vexed, when 
the dandelion so blamed her Creator. But 
that did no good. Things went on so for a 
whole week, when, one evening after the 
children, who came every day to the meadow, 
had gone home, and all was still and restful 
roundabout, and the fair new moon hung 
in the yellow west, the discontented dande- 
lion was heard complaining again, ‘The 
stars are a thousand times more beautiful 
than we.”” Whereupon the daisy stirred on 
its little stem, and whispered very softly, 
‘«‘ Would you really like, then, to be a star?” 
The dandelion shook all her green leaves 
and answered quickly, ‘*O yes, yes;” and 
she was so wide-awake with excitement that 
she went to sleep late; and when at last she 
did, she had a very unrestful night of it, 
for she was dreaming continually of the 
stars; and when she awoke she really 
thought that possibly she might herself be- 
come one. But soon the sun came up and 
shone warm upon the meadow, and quickly 
drank up all the dew-drops from the grass 
and flowers. She became so tired that she 





perished from very weariness—she was dead, 
The sympathetic daisy mourned for its neigh- 
bor. ‘*She died of vexation,” it said. But 
the dandelion was not quite dead. In the 
afternoon the green leaves of the calyx 
opened and little white arrows shot forth, 
fine and delicate They became longer and 
larger, till at last the poor, discontented 
dandelion was as round as a ball, and like a 
star to look at—like a star with a thousand 
rays. ‘Yes, she has really become one,” 
sighed the daisy. ‘‘Even after having 
striven with the loving God,” it was about 
to say. But the daisy did not say it; for 
just then the children all came running 
down upon the meadow, and the daisy did 
not wish them to hear it, for it was greatly 
afraid of the children. The kind west wind 
came along just in time to help the daisy to 
hide its little head among the grasses, where 
it kept quite still for a long time. When at 
last it looked up shyly, the star was gone, 
‘‘It is in heaven,” thought the good little 
daisy. But it was not, indeed. Near the 
daisy sat the children. One of them hada 
little green reed in his hand, the others 
were catching after white flying flakes in 
the air. Now the daisy knew where the 
star had gone, and it was glad that it had 
not also become one. And the dear little 
daisy never complains or feels envy when 
the clear white dandelion-stars rise uport the 
meadow. It always says, ‘*God has made 
every thing good; stars can stand only in 
heaven.” 


THE WILD-CAT AND THE GOAT. 


A younG wild-cat lived once in the wild 
woods of Norway. He made a show of as 
handsome a set of fur as any prince covld 
boast. He wore whiskers, too, quite after 
the English fashion. He lived in the cle‘t 
of a rock, and thought himself lord of the 
forest, and really believed that every animal 
in it was made only for him to tear into 
He stretched himself 


pieces and devour. 
out upon the branch of a tree and kept him- 
self hidden as still as a mouse; and when 
any animal came along, down he sprang to 
He began, very wisely, too, with 


catch it. 
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the little ones, which he could easily over- 
power—first an unwary mouse, Jater the 
pretty rabbits which were sporting inno- 
cently upon the green turf. He conquers 
these so easily that he becomes full of pride 
and arrogance and unreasoning ambition. 

Not far from the forest, in a still, green 
spot, by 4 fresh fountain, was a peasant’s 
home. The peasant kept many goats, which 
he turned out early every morning upon the 
meadow, which reached even to the wood 
where our young wild-cat dwelt. The goats 
nibble about here and there till at last one 
comes to the very place where master wild- 
cat has been waiting and watching since early 
morning. He thinks (the foolish young 
fellow) that he can just as easily catch the 
great, strong goat, as the timid little rabbit. 
So he springs quickly down upon his back, 
frightens and torments the poor animal, 
pricks him with his sharp claws, and bites 
him fiercely in the neck. The goat strives 
and bleats, and runs in his distress hither 
and thither, but soon rushes out of the 
wood and straight toward the house of the 
peasant. The other goats run too, and 
bleat for company. All this does not please 
master wild-cat at all; but with his long 
claws he remains hanging in the goat’s 
fleece, and finds, to his great mortification 
and distress, that he has been caught him- 
self. The peasant hears the outcry and 
comes out with a gun. He aims well, and 
shoots the ambitious wild-cat through the 
head. He looks at the foolish animal 
thoughtfully, and says: ‘*You bold wight! 
Had you been contented with rabbits, you 
would not have been lying here dead; but 
if one will avoid punishment, one must not 
ride upon strange goats!” 


WORK. 


ANYWHERE, every-where, something to do— 
Something for me, and something for you— 
Work for the hand and work for the head; 

Work for the winning of daily bread. 


Never a day dawns but brings its own task; 
“What?” only for you and for me is to ask. 
Some are chosen to sweep and others to spin; 
Some to sow, some to reap, while some gather in, 


Some must build ships and some guide the helm, 
Some fashion our garments and some rule the realm, 
Some must fell forests, some broad fields must till, 
Some paint and some carve, some grind at the mill. 
Some must buy and some sell, some traverse the sea ; 
Some God's preachers and judges and singers must be. 





Let each to his task-work list for the call; 
Christ worked, and the Father works high over all. 


Some work in the shadow and some in the sun; 
Some in joy, some in pain; but the Master is one. 
Calling all to their tasks, portioning each his reward, 
As he ceases his toil at the word of his Lord. 


Work while the day lasts, work with a will; 

Soon will the night come when all will be still; 
Sweet will it be at set of the sun 

To hear from the Master the welcome, “‘ Well done.” 


FAIRY-FOLK. 


Tue fairy-books have told you 
Of the fairy-folk so nice, 
That make them leathern aprons 
Of the ears of little mice; 
And wear the leaves of roses 
Like a cap upon their heads, 
And sleep at night on thistle down 
Instead of feather beds! 


These stories, too, have told you, 
No doubt to your surprise, 

That the fairies ride in coaches 
That are drawn by butterflies; 

And come into your chambers 
When you are locked in dreams, 

And right across your counterpanes 
Make bold to drive their teams; 

And that they heap your pillows 
With their gifts of rings and pearls; 

But do not heed such idle tales, 
My little boys and girls. 


There are no fairy-folk that ride 
About the world at night, 

Who give you rings and other things, 
To pay for doing right. 

But if you do to others what 
You'd have them do to you, 

You'll be as blest as if the best 


Of story-books were true. Atice Cary. 


BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTIFUL faces, they that wear 
The light of a happy spirit there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 

The work of the noble, good, and true, 
Busy and helpful the long day through, 
Beautiful feet are they that go 

Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 

Through Summer’s heat and Winter’s snow. 
Beautiful children of rich or poor, 

Who walk the pathways sweet and pure 
That lead to the mansions strong and sure. 


SUMMER TIME. 


Now is the Summer time for me, 
And, like the little busy bee, 
I must improve the hours; 
In every little plant I find, 
I'll look for honey for the mind, 
And fill my heart with flowers. 
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HISTORY-WRITING has undergone a great 
change since the days of Rollin. Naked 
narrative no longer satisfies. Macaulay 
characterized the classical histories as ‘‘ ro- 
mances founded on fact,” and wrote a his- 
tory of England that took the world by 
storm,—probably founded on his own model, 
where he says in one of his essays: ‘* We are 
not certain that the best histories are not 
those in which a little of the exaggeration 
of fictitious narrative is employed. Some- 
thing is lost in accuracy, but much is gained 
in effect. The fainter lines are neglected, 
but the great characteristics are imprinted 
on the mind forever.” Certain it is that 
Macaulay’s pages were devoured with an 
avidity only given to the absorbing pictures 
of romance. Hume, M’Intosh, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Alison stand in all our libraries, 
and supply every thing that is needful to the 
student of English history. For those who 
are not able to possess the greater works, or 
have not time for their perusal, J. R. Green, 
M. A., Professor of Modern History in the 
Oxford University, has written a Short History 
of the English People, from the earliest times 
to the present, from A. D. 600 to A. D. 1874, 
which differs from other historical works in 
being ‘‘a history, not of English kings, or En- 
glish conquests, but of the English people ;” 
that devotes ‘*more space to Chaucer than 
to Crécy, to Caxton than to the petty strife 
of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to the poor law 
of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, 
to the Methodist revival than to the escape 
of the young Pretender.” We have read 
this work through, a compliment we pay to 
few books that come to our table. It has 
not only a refreshing review of the facts of 
English history, but a new series of portraits, 
by a new hand, of England’s great men, her 
renowned kings, statesmen, poets, orators, 
and reformers; the conflicts of Romanism 
and Protestantism; the grandeur, not un- 
mingled with human weaknesses, of Wyclif, 
the Cromwells, Pym, Chatham and Pitt, Fox 
and Wesley; the slow development, century 
by century, of those principles of freedom, 
personal responsibility, and constitutional 
law, that to us are as familiar as the alpha- 





bet, and as common as the air we breathe, 
A capital book for students. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York; Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) 


It is harmless pastime, proving from the 
sible and extended experimental observa. 
tion, that animals have souls and are des. * 
tined to immortality. There is no earthly 
objection to the creed of the poor Indian, 
who thinks, 

“ Admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company,” 

We knew in our youth a devout old lady 
who firmly believed that her favorite horse 
would share her immortality. Wesley says, 
‘¢On the new earth no creature will kill or 
hurt or give pain to any other. The scorpion 
will have no poisonous sting, the adder no 
venomous teeth. The lion will have no 
claws to tear the lamb.”? The animal crea- 
tion will no longer be under the necessity of 
destroying others to preserve their own lives, 
Rev. J. G. Wood, a voluminous English 
writer on natural history, anecdotes and 
sketches of animals and birds, and books 
for boys, gives his youthful auditory Man 
and Beast Here and Hereafter, a volume that 
il! «strates, by more than three hundred orig- 
inal anecdotes, that animals have reason, 
language, memory, generous sentiments, 
honor, conscience, pride, and the baser 
passions, as well as sympathy, and parental 
and conjugal love; and concludes, with one 
of our poets, that 

“Man never dies; the body dies from off him.” 
‘‘This,” says our author, ‘is equally true 
of man and beast.” (Harper & Brothers; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


A POPULAR and favorite mode of present- 
ing the facts of the history of the early 
Church is that of weaving it into romance 
form, and picturing things to the youthful 
mind as the writer imagines them to have 
existed seventeen or eighteen hundred years 
ago. Emma Leslie has entered successfully 
into this iriviting field, and before us lie 
Flavia, the second, and Quadratus, the third, 
in the series of stories orn Church history. 
Flavia is the story of the conversion and 
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trials of a Roman matron, who joined the 
Church in the Catacombs, and afterward 
made the tour of the Churches of Asia, and 
so introduces us to their history, their bish- 
ops, their trials, their persecutions, and in- 
crease. Quadratus is a similar story, the 
simple plot of which is laid in the time of 
Constantine, the Council of Nice, the con- 
demnation of Arius, Julian, and Athanasius. 
Placidia is by far the most interesting char- 
acter in this volume. The author has suc- 
ceeded in giving to the dry facts of ecclesi- 
astical history a charm that will fix them in 
the minds of youthful readers. (Nelson & 


Phillips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, 


Cincinnati.) 


AN exceedingly valuable contribution to 
the temperance cause is Rev. James Shaw’s 
History of the Great Temperance Reforms of 
the Nineteenth Century, printed for the author 
by Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati. Ina 
stout octavo of five hundred pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated, the au- 
thor has brought together a great mass of 
valuable facts and principles, arranged under 
appropriate heads, alike useful to the gen- 
eral reader, the preacher, and the lecturer. 
Useful points, widely scattered through 
newspapers and books, are here brought to- 
gether in such form as to make the work 
one which an editor or speaker or writer 


would like to have at his elbow when he 


wishes to verify a historical date, or to know 
how liquors are made ; the laws of the differ- 
ent States touching sale, license, and prohibi- 
tion; the styles of association and effort for 
reform from the earliest times to the latest 
crusades. The origin of this useful work is 
stated in the Preface. ‘*On the 22d of 
April, 1874, the whisky men at Charleston, 
Illinois, carried the license vote, and doomed 
the town to intemperance for another year. 
On the following evening, the whisky band 
played triumphal airs before the church 
door while the writer and his friends were 
at prayer within, Just then the writer 
vowed, that if the Lord should spare him, he 
would write the record of the Temperance 
Movement.” The result is before us. The 
shouts and bravoes of the whisky advocates 
are transient, the work of Mr. Shaw will be 
a lasting addition to the temperance litera- 
ture of the country and of the age, and will 





give the movement substantial aid. The 
book ought to have wide circulation and 
ready sale. 


Uncrowned Kings is the felicitous title of 
one of the ever popular Daniel Wise’s most 
felicitous books; a volume of sketches of 
some men of mark who rose from obscurity 
to renown, for young people. Mr. Wise’s 
kings are, William Phipps, the Kennebec 
shepherd boy, who from a shepherd boy be- 
came a ship-builder, and finally Governor of 
Massachusetts; Michael Faraday, who from 
being a London newsboy, became a king in 
the realm of science ; Charles Waterton, who 
became a daring traveler, hunter, and nat- 
uralist; Robert Fulton, who built steam- 
boats; Dr. Kane, who made himself famous 
by his Arctic expedition; Francis Asbury, 
the pioneer American bishop; Alexander 
Wilson, the American ornithologist; Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, the navigator; Richard 
Watson, the great Wesleyan divine; and 
Warren Hastings, the famous governor of 
India. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati; 
Nelson & Phillips, New York.) 


ANOTHER valuable contribution to the 
missionary literature of the country is a 
small volume entitled Christian Missions, by 
Rev. Julius H. Seelye, Professor in Amherst 
College. (Dodd & Mead, publishers. Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) Six lectures 
and a sermon on the subject of Missions set 
forth, the condition and wants of the world, 
the failure of civilization to raise the heathen, 
and the adequacy of the Gospel, the true 
mother of missionary operations, and the 
motives for a higher consecration to the 
missionary work. The work is full of solid 
thought and useful suggestion. 


All for Christ, by Rev. Thomas Carter, 
D. D. A new treatise on perfect love: 
what it is not, what it is; its relations to 
Methodism and other forms of Christianity ; 
consecration of life, feelings, time, thought, 
words, food, dress, money ; its saving power, 
and its witnesses. A full discussion of an 
important subject by an able writer. (Nelson 
& Phillips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati.) 

James R. Oscoon’s Memorial of Bunker 


Hill is a neat pamphlet fully illustrated, con- 
taining a fine poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes, entitled ‘*Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle,’ and a full account of 
the action which opened the War of Inde- 
pendence on the 17th of June, 1775. (Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co., Cincinnau.) 


Dr. RuFus W. CLARK has put together, 
and Messrs. Harpers have published, an ac- 
count of 7he Work of God in Great Britain 
under Messrs. Moody & Sankey, 1874 to 1875, 
with biographical sketches. A deeply inter- 
esting volume of over three hundred pages. 
For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


For three hundred years, from the middle 
of the sixteenth century tu the middle of the 
nineteenth, Mexico was a sealed country. 
Previous to the war of 1848, there was 
scarcely a people on the face of the globe, 
China not excepted, about which we in the 
United States knew less than about the races 
living just outside of the southern threshold 
of our great Republic. A hundred years be- 
fore the Celestial Empire closed its gates 
upon the fighting sects of Rome, Romanism 
itself closed Mexico to the outside world; 
the high walls which surround all Romish 
establishments, and behind which it loves 
to work, in darkness and in secrecy, its deeds 
of despotism and shame, were built around 
the entire Mexican territory. War with the 
United States battered down the gates of 
this exclusiveness, flashed light into this 
darkness. The last war pushed forward 
what the other began. Religious liberty is 
yet unknown; but thanks to the defeat of 
European absolutism in Maximilian, and the 
in-rush of modern ideas and modern progress, 
toleration is becoming possible. Whoever 
wishes to see Mexico as it is to-day will read 
Bishop Haven’s new book, Our Next Door 
Neighbor. (Harpers, and Nelson & Phil- 
lips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, Cin- 
cinnati.) Itis a portfolio of pictures photo- 
graphed from life. The writer traveled 
pencil in hand, and sketched as he went. 
His style is pre-Raphaelite. It is real. Noth- 
ing is left to recollection, nothing to mere 
imagination. The form and coloring were 
copied from nature and transferred to can- 
vas on the spot. Sensible, witty, poetical, 
practical, honest, Christian, with a single 
end in view—to serve God in serving man— 
the unostentatious Protestant bishop travels 
through the Romish heathenism, and de- 








scribes its Eden-like territory and its devil. 
like despoilers, and what he and his Church 
and other Churches are doing for its resto- 
ration, Notwithstanding the humorous prel- 
ate’s effort to forestall criticism, we must 
take him to task for writing ‘* Angelos” in. 
stead of ‘* Angeles ;” making such an ugly 
noun as ‘**crunch;” setting a vicious exam- 
ple to young seminarians by continuing a very 
common blunder in the United States, that 
of calling St. John the ‘revelator;” and, 
finally, we must protest against the ungal- 
lantry of the great advocate of woman in 
all her rights, in mischievously deriving the 
word **mule”’ from ‘‘ mulier!”’ making them 
synonyms for perverseness and obstinacy; 
when he ought to know that lexicographers 
hint the possible derivation of ‘‘ mulier’ itself 
from ‘‘ mollis,” soft, gentle, the very opposite 
of perverseness and obstinacy. We need not 
add that our sanguine friend found Mexico 
a very paradise of color-equality. His book 
will have a big run, and will do lots (as we 
say, in the South and West, ‘‘heaps’’) of 
good. 


Books of modern science and discovery are 
much like almanacs—out of date at the end 
of the current year. A few fundamental 
principles are settled and remain fixed, but 
the details of science are constantly enlarg- 
ing, new applications are made, old and la- 
borious operations are made simple, processes 
cheapened, and results multiplied. As some 


‘guide to the advancements which the world 


has made during the year in this department 
of knowledge, the Annual Record of Science 
and Industry, for 1874 (Harper & Brothers, 
New York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati), will be found most useful. It is not 
exhaustive in the information conveyed, but 
is suggestive, and gives a list of some of the 
more prominent publications on scientific 
subjects which appeared during the last 
year, for the benefit of those who desire to 
examine particular subjects more at length. 


FIcTION.—From Harper & Brothers, New 
York (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), we 
have received, in paper covers, Zhe Rape of 
the Gamp, by C. Welsh Mason; Alice Lor- 
raine, a Tale of the South Downs, by R. D. 
Blackmore; Sluebeard’s Keys, by Miss 
Thackery ; Our Detachment, by Katharine 
King ; and Walter’s Word, by James Payn. 
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‘¢EARTHEN VESSELS.’’—Every man_ is 
fashioned after Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
part iron and part clay, a singular alter- 
nation of strength and weakness: in some 
directions, firm as the hills; in others, ex- 
posed, like brittle glass, to sudden and dis- 
astrous breakage. The changeful moods 
and acts consequent upon this incongruous 
composition mal:e man an enigma to him- 
self, a puzzle to his fellows. Great men, 
kings, presidents, generals and bishops, 
statesmen and churchmen, are often sin- 
gular compounds of strengths and weak- 
nesses. It is trite to say that every man, 
however strong, has his weak points. Sam- 
son and Hercules are types of the race; 
rending lions and slaughtering heroes one 
hour, and weak as water in the presence 
of seductive influences the next. Human 
strength, at the best, is. weakness, and 
blessed is he who is conscious of his weak- 
ness; and still more blessed he who relies 
not on self in the effort to overcome weak- 
ness, but who appeals to the Strong for 
strength. Wrestling is the type of highest 
human exertion, the exercise of the strongest 
muscle, the putting forth of chiefest skill; 
yet it was only when the human cords were 
paralyzed, and shrunk from iron rigidity and 
tension to child-like flaccidness, that Jacob 
could be convinced that the hour of divine 
victory was the hour of greatest human 
weakness. Then only could he say: 

“When I am weak, then am I strong, 

And when my all of strength shall fail, 

I shall with the God-man prevail.” 
The apostle Paul puts the same idea in 
another form: ‘‘In a great house there are 
not only vessels of gold and silver, but also 
of wood and of earth.” We poor mortals 
interlay ‘gold, silver, precious stones with 
wood, hay, stubble.” Strangely we mingle 
glory and shame, honor and dishonor, the 
immortal and the perishable; and when 
these minglings are burned up, it will be well 
if we ourselves are saved ‘*so as by fire.” 


Lay EVANGELISM.—The labors of Moody 
and Sankey, preacher and singer, have pro- 
duced, on the other continent, extraordinary 
results. The dailies of Great Britain have 





teemed with accounts of their methods and 
successes; and two books, that we have re- 
cently noticed, have been compiled from 
these newspapers. High and low, lords 
and ladies, princes and ministers, as well as 
every grade of ordinary society, have at- 
tended their ministrations; and a wave of re- 
vival such as England has not known since 
the time of the Wesleys, and probably in 
ranks not reached by the Wesleys, has fol- 
lowed in their wake. All sorts of theories 
have been put forth to account for this un- 
usual and almost universal outburst of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. The nationality of the 
laborers, their magnetic power of producing 
conviction, the strong and original utter- 
ances of Moody, ihe sweet and powerful 
singing of Sankey, the apathy of the ** Dis- 
senters,”’ the ritualizing tendencies of the 
national establishment, fear of an in-rush 
of Romanism, and a greater dread of the 
naturalistic infidelities of the times, have all 
been presented as reasons for the agitation 
of the public mind in a religious direction. 
Of course, Christians of all denominations 
see in the work only the natural results of 
the outpouring of the ‘Spirit of God, the 
blessing that always attends earnest efforts 
and faithful labors every-where and at all 
times. ‘To God’s Spirit and man’s labors, 
as to God’s sun and rains and human toil 
and care, the soil is not always in a re- 
sponsive state, fitted to yield abundant or 
even proportionate returns. The moral soil 
of Britain seems at this juncture to be pe- 
culiarly receptive. It is fortunate, perhaps 
we ought to say providential, that these 
devoted servants of God went there at this 
time. The fields were ripe, the harvest is 
abundant; the fruit, we may hope and pray, 
will be permanent, the effects wide-spread- 
ing and far-reaching in good lives, happy 
death-beds, and a blissful eternity. 


ImMITATORS.—There is a wide difference 
between originals and imitators. Imitators 
never equal the originals. Whenever a happy 
hit is made or a good vein struck in the 
moral and religious as well as the material 
world, the discoverers of the fortunate mine 
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are at once followed by imitators. Moody 
and Sankey have struck a lead, and some 
one has said that ‘*a dozen similar duos 
stand ready to go forth from Chicago, 
melodeon in hand, to convert the world.” 
It is doubtful whether Chicago has another 
Moody or another Sankey, and whether 
American ground would be in as receptive 
a state as the British, if these bands were 
to take the field. Forty years ago, Fin- 
ney, an original, went forth with a new 
and powerful mode of affecting the Churches 
and people. He was speedily followed by 
shoals of imitators. A gentleman, a scholar 
and a fine orator, himself, not a few of his 
apists, bound to produce similar results at 
all hazards, became coarse and vulgar and 
blasphemous, buffoons and blackguards, who 
soon managed to run the whole thing into 
the ground, 

Powerful enginery, powerful pressure and 
high rates of speed, require machinery fitted 
to the track, and the track itself to be straight 
and solidly bedded. Finney’s methods tore 
the Calvinistic Churches to pieces a gener- 
ation ago. It was placing a fifty-ton engine, 


with steam up toa mile a minute, on a horse- 


rail tramway. It could not list but tear 
things, and bring disaster both to road and 
machinery. The Churches are in better con- 
dition now, and we hope they will garner 
the sheaves, and not leave them to perish 
for lack of care in the open fields. White- 
field produced more powerful effects in the 
pulpit than Wesley, but Wesley carefully 
gathered his converts into permanent Church 
folds. 


DEATH OF REV. ERwWIN HousE.—Just after 
we had finished our number for July, and 
the last copy had been put into type, we 
were startled by the sudden death, in his own 
office adjoining ours, of Rev. Erwin House, 
assistant editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate. He was ia his usual health when 
he left home in the morning, May 2oth, but on 
his way to his work, was seized with angina 
pectoris. Obtaining relief, he apprehended 
no danger, and proceeded to the office. 
About three o’clock, he suffered another 
spasm of the disease, and died within five 
minutes. 

Mr. House was in his fifty-first year, and 
had been connected with the Book Concern 





for more than half his life. He entered as 
mailing clerk in 1849, and about two years 
subsequently became assistant editor in the 
office of this magazine, and of the Western 
Christian Advocate. For this place he was 
peculiarly fitted. From a boy he possessed 
literary tastes and preferences, and, already 
expert with his pen, he soon became a valu- 
able assistant on both publications. During 
the last year of Dr. Tefit’s term as editor of 
the ReposiTrory, and until the election of 
Dr. Clark by the Book Committee, Mr. House 
had almost sole editorial charge of the mag- 
azine. Of this part of his literary life, 
Professor William Wells thus writes: «A 
few months before the editorial interim of 
the Reposirory which he filled up, I began 
my labors with that periodical, and soon be- 
came quite intimate with him. When he 
suddenly found the whole responsibility of 
the work on his shoulders, he was appalled, 
and for a short period almost sank under it, 
In this state of mind he came to me for ad- 
vice and aid, and we spent many an hour in 
converse and conference in regard to the 
best make-up of that favorite periodical of 
the Church. It was during these interviews 
that I learned to know him thoroughly, and 
the intense earnestness with which he ap- 
plied himself to the work. He was more 
than anxious to do his duty, and spent many 
painful seasons before he could see his way 
clear.” 

Brother House was a fair scholar, well in- 
formed, and fond of study. He received a 
classical education at Woodward College, 
and was graduated in 1846. For some time 
he was employed as teacher in the public- 
schools and in Herron’s Seminary, and thus 
acquired facility in expressing his thoughts 
and imparting knowledge to others. He 
had already some experience in writing for 
the press when he entered the Book Concern; 
and the editorial work was not to him alto- 
gether a new thing. When the growing in- 
terests of the two periodicals upon which he 
was employed demanded more help, he was 
relieved from work on the magazine, and 
devoted his whole time to the Advocate. In 
this department of Church work he spared 
no pains. He made it his business to obtain 
the freshest and most interesting intelligence ; 
and, if necessary to secure the desired infor- 
mation, or to settle some question, he would 
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ransack every library and reading-room in 
the city. Often has he come into our office 
for consultation upon points concerning 
which he wasin doubt. His correspondence 
was extensive, and it was no little labor to 
attend to it. The boastful humility of Pope 
Gregory, when he styled himself ‘‘Servus 
servorum—the servant of the servants of the 
Lord’”’—would better characterize brother 
House; for, outside of his editorial work, he 
was constantly called upon by our preachers 
and others for service which he might well 
refuse, but which was cheerfully rendered 
for the sake of Christ and his Church. Nor 
did he esteem it too great a barden, though 
it was a draft not only upon his means, but 
on his time, his heart, and his hands. 
Naturally impatient, and apt to find fault 
with the waywardness of others, such was 
the sweetness of his disposition that he cher- 
ished no animosities, and held himself as 


ready to confer a favor upon an offending 


There 
was no bitterness in his spirit, and however 
others might treat him, he at least was true. 
From the time of his conversion in child- 
hood, he cultivated the graces of the Spirit, 
and gave to life a meaning and a purpose. 
His aim was single, and through all the 
faults and imperfections of his nature, he 
remained loyal to God, to his Church, and 
to humanity. Without a hopeful tempera- 
ment, he yet in hope believed against hope, 
and looked forward to a better morrow. 
That morrow to him has now come. In the 
strength of his manhood, in the fullness of 
his powers, in the maturity of his intellect, 
he has exchanged a mortal for an eternal day. 


brother as upon a cherished friend. 


‘*Wuo Next?” was the solemn inquiry 
agitated in the startled crowd that sur- 
rounded the remains of our fellow-editor, 
Rev. Erwin House, as they lay, still warm 
with recent life, on the very table at which 
he had been doing editorial work only an 
hour before. Our reply was, ‘‘It does not 
matter.”” Our sole concern is to do our life- 
work well. Death 
life; is, indeed, only an incident in life, 


is as natural to us as 


the point at which time-life merges in the 
life eternal. Every month chronicles some 
new departure: 


“Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 





There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end.” 

The genial WAKELEY has finished his 
abundant labors, and left abiding and useful 
proofs of his untiring industry, in connect- 
ing past and future, enlightening and stim- 
ulating posterity by linking it with the 
wisdom of the fathers. 

Our old conference co-laborer and early 
and life-long friend, STEPHEN D. Brown, 
D. D., of the Troy and New York Confer- 
ences, has ended a laborious and useful 
career of nearly forty years as a Methodist 
itinerant. In 1842-3 he was the pastor of 
Bishop Peck, Dr. John Newman, and the 
writer, fellow-teachers in the Poultney Sem- 
inary. He was then in his bright youth, 
one of the purest of Green Mountain Yan- 
kees; unequaled in shrewdness, tact, and 
restless activity; with a keen black eye, a 
clear intellect, superior judgment, unfailing 
readiness and power in debate, and an ever- 
ready wit in conversation. His voice in 
those days was rather harsh in its upper 
register, but indescribably deep, clear, and 
musical in its lower tones. While he was 
the peer of the princes of the Church in 
oratory, debate, management, and cool 
judgment on all points of law and Church 
polity, in his intercourse with familiars he 
was full of life and fun and playful badi- 
nage. He was ready at repartee, and the 
writer is probably not the only one who 
will carry to his grave the scars of his 
skillful fencing. We were one day discuss- 
ing the merits of our respective States, Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, when he indulged 
in the old fling at our native State, as the 
land of ‘* wooden nutmegs, shoe-peg oats, 
wooden hams, and pumpkin seeds.” Our 
retort was, ‘Well, if we made the hams 
and nutmegs, you bought them; Vermont 
was as good a custemer for our wooden 
‘notions’ as any State in the Union.” His 
reply flashed back instantly, keen, cutting, 
and intensely personal, a savage home-thrust 
that ended the friendly duel: 

‘“‘It would have been well for the edu- 
cational interests of Vermont if hams and 
nutmegs had been the only things Connecti- 
cut had sent us made ef bass-wood,” 

In the General and Annual Conferences, 
in preachers’ meeting, and in his work, in 
every situation, S. D. Brown was a power. 
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He kept abreast of the times and never al- 
lowed his faculties to stagnate, and, like 
Eddy, Wakeley, and House, worked to the 
last. Farewell, good brothers, for the mo- 
ment; we shall meet and greet you soon. 


GoLpDEN Hours.—This pretty little maga- 
zine, the only one of its kind ia all the land, 
has now a lady editor, who can enter right, 
into the sympathies of the little folks, Miss 
HELEN V. OsBorNE, late manager of Wood’s 
Household Magazine, who with the publishers, 
will spare no pains to make the little monthly 
attractive and useful. Every parent in the 
country can spare a dollar and sixty cents to 
make a child happy in the monthly visits of 
a magazine that weds profit and entertain- 
ment so successfully and happily as the 
GOLDEN Hours. Canvas for it in your Sun- 
day-schools, and let it have a subscription 
list of twenty thousand before the next 
General Conference. 


CuHurcH PApPERS.—Each of our Church 
journals is naturally the focus of territorial 
interest and influence. Adjacent confer- 
ences become ‘patronizing conferences,” 
whose preachers are the regularly constituted 
and recognized agents of the periodical, who 
annually ** canvass ”’ forit and interest them- 
selves in its circulation. It is a frequent 
cry, **too many papers,” and there are not 
wanting advocates for the suppression of 
non-paying sheets, and their ‘‘ absorption” 
into journals that pay. An hour before the 
death of Erwin House, we got from him 
(and it was about the last work he ever did) 
what might be called the ‘* constituency of 
our Methodist papers,” and here is what we 
found: that the Zion’s Herald, circulating in 
the six New England Conferences, has over 
a hundred thousand Methodists at its back, 
with at least twenty thousand families who 
ought to be favored with the weekly visits 
of that well-conducted sheet. The New 
Vork Advocate, with a tier of the richest and 
oldest conferences in the connection, extend- 
ing from the Canada frontier to Mason and 
Dixon’s line, ought to have, without pre- 
miums, or bribes of any sort, seventy-five 
thousand subscribers; the Morthern, twenty 
thousand; the P%ttsburg, twenty to twenty- 
five thousand; the Western, forty to fifty 
thousand; the Northwestern, forty to fifty 
thousand; the Central, fifteen thousand. 





The Church population of the conferences 
through which these journals naturally cir. 
culate, will warrant these figures; and we 
have long been persuaded that all that is 
necessary to realize them, is for the agents 
of these papers—that is, the preachers in 
charge—to see to it, in person, that the fam. 
ilies of their charges are supplied with our 
Church papers. A good mode adopted by 
some Churches is, to count the number of 
families in the Church, and put the number 
of papers needed to supply them into the 
annual budget of the running expenses of 
the Church. 


THE METHODIST, so long under the edi. 
torial management of Rev. Dr. GEORGE R. 
Crooks, has passed into the hands of one 
of our own Western professors and corre- 
spondents, Rev. Dr. D. H. WHEELER, a 
graceful and ready writer, in whose hands 
the character of the paper will not be al- 
lowed to suffer. We wish him abundant 
success in his new vocation. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE has changed 
principals. Dr. Bugbee goes to the presi- 
dency of Alleghany College, and Rev. D. 
H. Moore, of the Cincinnati Conference, 
succeeds him here. Both are admirably 
fitted for their new positions, and the insti- 
tutions, we prophesy, will flourish under 
their management. 


THE LapIEs’ HoME Mission of Cincin- 
nati, in Juné last, got up one of the most 
brilliant and enjoyable of, reunions, in a 
strawberry festival at Exposition Hall, which 
was largely attended by the Methodists of 
the city and vicinity. 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—If the groves were 
God’s first temples, they were also man’s 
first home. Beneath the shade of trees, 
lulled by the murmur of waters, and charmed 
by the singing of birds, he reposed in naked 
innocence, and heard the voice of the Lord 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day. 
It is a little glimpse of Paradise which the 
artist has represented in Waldemere—not the 
Eden of Adam, but the paradise of his fallen 
posterity, or as nearly that as it may be pos- 
sible to find in the present unregenerated 
world. Zhe First Lesson is a domestic scene, : 
which our readers will find well described 
in the little poem printed elsewhere in this 
number, 
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